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Sanctuary of University Place Christian Church, Champaign, IIlinois. 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


From top to bottom: The Sanctuary, View between Educational Plant and 
Sanctuary, Tapestry behind Choir, Detail of Sanctuary, External View 
of Building. 
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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE CURRENT issue of SHANE is a special number devoted to 
Tse architecture among the Disciples of Christ. We trust 

that it will prove of substantial value to all who are interested 
in artistic progress in the United States, as well as in the cultural de- 
velopment of the communion most directly involved. 

A. F. Wickes, Consulting Architect of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, Disciples of Christ, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
architectural development of his communion than any other living 
person. His selection of ten representative church buildings among. 
his people may not meet with universal approval, but it is safe to say 
that no other list could be made which would fail to contain a very 
considerable number of the buildings described in this issue. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones is well-known both within and without his 
own communion. He is minister of the Central Woodward Christian 
Church of Detroit, Michigan, and is a past president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and of the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ. He is the author of many 
volumes, including “Fairhope,” “The Tender Pilgrim,” “Blundering 
into Paradise,” “Lords of Speech,” etc. He is a member of the Com- 
mission to Restudy the Disciples of Christ, and the paper included in 
SHANE this quarter was presented before a session of the Commission 
a few years ago. 


Frederick W. Burnham is minister of the Seventh Street Christian 
Church of Richmond, Virginia. He is a past president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society and of the American Christian Missionary 
Society, and has been chairman of the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ of America. He has always 
been profoundly interested in the artistic progress of his people. Al- 
though the Springfield, Illinois, Church is not included in Mr. Wickes’ 
list, since it involves one of our earliest efforts in the field of church 
architecture, it appears to be so important that we have asked its builder, 
Dr. F. W. Burnham, to furnish us a statement concerning its 
construction. 


J. Emmett Moore is minister at present of the First Christian 
Church, Montgomery, Alabama. He received his A. B. degree from 
Transylvania College in 1922 and his B. D. from Yale University 
in 1924. 
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Clyde H. Evans is minister of the Hickman Mills Community 
Christian Church, Hickman Mills, Missouri. He took his A. B. at 
Phillips University in 1940 and has completed two graduate work 
in that institution. 

Harold F. Humbert is minister of the Central Christian Church 
at Kansas City, Kansas. He holds his A. B. degree from Northwest 
Christian College and the University of Oregon, his M. R. E. from 
Boston University, 1921, and his Ph. D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1940. He is author of “To Believe the Best,” a book of ser- 
mons published in 1941. 

William E. Moore is minister of the First Christian Church, 
Bloomington, Indiana, is a past president of the Indiana Christian | 
Missionary Association and has held many positions of honor and dis- © 
tinction in the cooperative life of his church. He attended Transylvania 
College four years and was graduated from Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1916. 

E. S. Moreland is minister of the Arlington Avenue Christian 
Church, Los Angeles, California. 

Hugh Th. Miller took his A. B. and A. M. degrees at Butler Uni- 
versity, and was a member of the Butler faculty from 1889 to 1899. 
He studied in Paris and Berlin, and was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Indiana, 1905 to 1909, and Republican nominee for the U. S. Senate 
in 1914. He has been a director of Butler University since 1903, and 
a director of the Christian Foundation since its organization. 

Edwin R. Errett took his A. B. at Bethany College in 1911 and 
studied in the Yale Divinity School. He received his D. D. from But- 
ler University in 1929 and his Litt. D. from Cincinnati Bible Seminary 
in 1930. He has been editor-in-chief of the Christian Standard since 
1929. He is a member of the board of directors of the Christian Foun- 
dation, of Butler University and of the Commission to Restudy the 
Disciples of Christ. 

T. K. Smith is minister of the Tabernacle Church of Christ, Col- 
umbus, Indiana. He received his A. B. from Cincinnati Bible Seminary 
and his D. D. from Butler University. - He is a past president of the 
North American Christian Convention, is a member of the Commis- 
sion to Restudy the Disciples of Christ, and at present is Lecturer in 
Evangelism and Practical Ministries in the School of Religion, Butler 
University. He is a member of the board of directors of the Christian 
Foundation and has held many other positions of distinction in the 
educational and religious life of his communion. 

Robert W. Burns is minister of the Peachtree Christian Church, 
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Atlanta, Georgia. He has his A. B. from Washington University, his 
B. D. from Eden Theological Seminary and his D. D. from Oglethorpe 
University. He is the author of “Symbols of the Sanctuary” and 
“The Christian Life.” 

Stephen E. Fisher, minister of the University Place Christian 
Church, Champaign, Illinois, was graduated from Eureka College with 
his A. B. in 1900 and received his LL. D. from the same institution in 
1927, and has done graduate work at the University of Chicago and 
the University of Illinois; is a past president of the International Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ and has been president of the Illinois 
Disciples Foundation. 

J. Warren Hastings took his A. B. at Lynchburg College in 1924, 
his B. D. at Yale University in 1927 and his Ph. D. at Edinburgh in 
1929. He is now minister of the National City Christian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A SANCTUARY FOR THE DISCIPLES 
AN ARCHITECTURAL INTERPRETATION 


By 


A. FRANK WIckKEs, A. I. A. 
Consulting Architect, Board of Church Extension 


ATTITUDES AND PURPOSES 


R THE Disciples, a theme of architectural expression, both 

symbolic and interpretive of the current views on worship, is 

being developed. The Disciples are desirous of giving more 
balance to observance of the ordinances of the church. The symbols 
of these ordinances, preaching, baptism and communion, have outward 
form as well as inward spiritual content. They may be so designed and 
appointed as to present to the eye and imagination a compelling and 
dramatic appeal. 

In contemplating twenty years of counseling with the Disciples 
concerning their building problems, I have found them, usually, co- 
operative, teachable and responsive to new ideas. It is my underlying 
thought to regard every Christian Church as a local chapter of the New 
Testament church, observing its early customs on the first day of the 
week. In thirty-two of the States church buildings have been built or 
have been remodeled as the result of personal consultations with the 
churches. Many of these have been designed by our department, col- 
laborating with the local architect. Every one of these churches has 
adopted the chancel arrangement as later described. 

The acceptance of a more formal type of architecture, together 
with a dynamic presentation of the ordinances (now in use twenty 
years by the Disciples), is consistently advancing in rural communities 
and in the larger centers of our people. Not all churches inquiring, 
have found these ideas acceptable. There are churches which choose 
to hold to the earlier forms. It is significant, however, that for the 
smallest chapels, seating perhaps 150, a simplified form of chancel is 
desired, particularly indicating the communion table be elevated as the 
central symbol, with the side pulpit and modified choir position. At 
the other extreme, in size, a congregation erecting a modern type of 
nontraditional architecture, embraces this relatively same formal chan- 
cel, and evidently finds it logical, positive, as well as orthodox. Is it 
possible that this accepted plan of chancel could become the common 
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denominator of worship expression for the Disciples and become a uni- 
fying element within our Brotherhood ? 


THE SANCTUARY 


Worship is an attitude toward God. The sanctuary is the house 
of God. It is the secret place of the soul. Its eloquent silence conveys 
a sense of order, peace and truth. Herein are transformed the ordin- 
ances, sacraments, doctrines into living personal experience. 

Helpful to one who worships is the positive character of the 
sanctuary which will claim his attention and create wholehearted re- 
sponsiveness from the moment he enters. Even for the stranger en- 
tering this place there should come some sense of immediate climax. 

For centuries the shape of room found most logical, economical 
and positive is definitely rectangular. A rectangular form suggests 
movement forward. 

In a room of this character one will realize that splendid length, 
conservative width, and lofty hight greatly help to create atmosphere 
as well as to point one’s attention and stimulate imagination. It is 
organic—you enter and find all the visible elements of worship at the 
opposite end with the center aisle leading the eye to the chancel wherein 
the vital element is placed. 

That vital element is worthy and speaks of the Ever-Presence. 
The mind is satisfied and all the faculties come into a state of quiet 
attention which at least is the beginning of worship. 

This vital element, the communion table, is in effect a core or heart 
about which one may build his own values of worship. The chancel 
with this precious symbol is to the worshiper representative of the 
Upper Room, and dramatically, the place of re-enactment of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In the matter of the building itself, one should be confronted with 
structural integrity in all that he beholds. The roof construction sup- 
ported by masonry walls will be of solid timbers shaped into roof trusses 
of graceful design, open to the ridge. This give the lofty hight so de- 
sirable. The ceiling will be of wood also. All this fine construction 
will be only lightly stained, achieving an airy, expansive interior. In- 
cidentally, this timber roof is good acoustically. Ample insulation 
above the ceiling insures no loss or penetration of heat. 

The trend of church design is toward sound honest construction 
expressed with simple forms, but this type of construction partakes 
of the spirit of the Gothic. We call it modern or American Gothic. 
It is futile to compare the great Gothic cathedrals of the 13th century, 
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capable of sheltering from 10 to 20 thousand people, with a modest 
church structure of today, seating 500 or 800 people. Yet the under- 
lying principle of functional construction of the Gothic obtains. Gothic 
is a system, inherently, of balanced masonry wall and roof construction. 

In our modern church structure, the substantial timber roof 
trusses are equally spaced on the heavy masonry walls which will easily 
carry the dead load of the roof construction. The timber trusses 
spanning from wall to wall, indirectly, reach high into the roof space. 
A new force is developed, that of the outward thrust of the trusses, 
transmitted to the walls. To counteract and oppose this force, masonry 
buttresses have been designed and built integrally with the walls, spaced 
opposite each roof truss. This is the balanced construction which 
stabilizes the structure. The rythmic spacing of the roof trusses sug- 
gests a consonant interspacing of the window openings. With the 
added enrichments of color through the use of stained glass windows, 
and focal accents in the chancel, we realize how the principle of Gothic 
structure becomes an organic and dynamic force. 

This is definitely functional architecture. It makes a broad appeal 
to all of one’s sensibilities, resulting in a strong psychological response. 

Such an interior will have stateliness and noble simplicity. A ten- 
year-old child may comprehend its purpose, yet it will be authoritative. 
For the minister and his assistants it becomes an instrument of preci- 
sion. For the membership it is a joyous and rewarding place for wor- 
ship. It is a great stimulus to church attendance. No member desires 
that his friend or his neighbor shall miss the experience of worship in 
that sanctuary. The total value of such a sanctuary in a community 
is immeasurable. 


THE Putpit 


Too long, many ministers agree, the position of the pulpit has had 
the right-of-way at the expense of adequate presentation of both bap- 
tism and communion. The pulpit, placed at the side of the chancel, is 
really in a dominant position. 

It brings the minister forward. His voice is reinforced by prox- 
imity to the adjacent wall. Preaching is an ancient profession. Ezra of 
the ancient Hebrews was the first pulpiteer. 

It is recorded that when reading the Law Ezra stood on a pulpit 
of wood high above the people, an excellent position from which to 
lay down the Law with authority. 

It is customary to dedicate the pulpit for the gospel message only. 
So a lectern is set upon the opposite side of chancel for the call to wor- 
ship and reading of the Scripture. 
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THE CHOIR 


The position of the choir is important in worship. If placed in 
two antiphonal groups the tonal value is greatly enhanced because the 
chancel space serves as a reverberation chamber. The organ and vocal 
tones become blended and the result is symphonic. The organist is 
not prominent but in a good position to direct the choir. The organ 
isnot seen. The soloist will aid in the spirit of worship if he will remain 
in his place and render his solo with becoming humility. A certain bari- 
tone said, “I stand and fix my gaze upon the Cross (on the communion 
table) and sing.” 


THE BAPTISTRY 


Sometimes it is located in a separate chapel. Usually it is located 
in the rear of the chancel and approached by minister and candidate 
unseen. 

The front opening of the baptistry is covered by a great curtain. 
The Great Curtain now becomes the portal symbolically through which 
the candidate enters into fellowship with the church. The candidate 
now lowered into the water and being raised to a standing position 
finds the curtain slowly closing to cover his unhurried departure from 
the pool. Thus may each baptism be individualized. The coordination 
of the baptistry with the communion table is streamlined in that no 
furniture or objects need to be moved by any attendant, to witness 
baptism. The opening is slightly above the communion table, easily 
visible, and therefore, in readiness at all times. The curtain is a dark 
wine color, the dominant color note of the sanctuary. A deep-toned 
jeweled rose window is just above it. 


THE Lorp’s TABLE 


The table is the first tangible fabric of the early church. It is not 
an object of veneration; neither is it a piece of furniture. It is essen- 
tially a symbol of divine love, a place of remembrance. It is an in- 
tegral part of the church. It is usually made of the finest selection of 
white oak. The design is exceedingly simple. It is closed on all sides, 
and is of unusual dimensions. 

The Lord’s table is prominent at all times. It is the first object 
seen when entering the sanctuary. 

My own predilection is for the communion service to conclude the 
worship hour. There is a certain pageantry in the movements of elders 
and deacons approaching the table and as the communion is being cele- 
brated that can be quite impressive and dramatic. It brings action and 
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alternate moments of meditation as a final stimulus to the hour of 
relative quiet. It becomes a satisfying climax. The communion over, 
a recessional of deacons, elders, and minister, after the benediction, 
puts them in the narthex to greet strangers and more important, it 
leaves the chancel free for the final moments, that the worship hour 
may be brought to its finality without confusion. 


CONCLUSION 


Not every congregation can build a new church structure. It is 
amazing what can be done to the interior of older buildings to make 
them more serviceable and meaningful for divine worship. 

In no sense have I advocated architecture for the sake of archi- 
tecture, but rather the use of this great medium of structural embodi- 
ment for the purpose of magnifying the art of worship. 

Architecture is the diligent handmaiden of the Great Tradition, 
the oldest tradition, man’s unquenchable desire to worship his Creator. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND WORSHIP AMONG THE DISCIPLES 
By 
Epcar JONES 


(Reprinted from SHANE, April-July, 1941) 


RST-CENTURY Christianity made its notable conquests with 

no architecture to speak of and very little methodical worship. 

Upper rooms, open air forums, an occasional synagog and the 
private homes of disciples sufficed. Later when the hot fires of perse- 
cution were loosed, the heroic little companies met in caves of the earth. 
It was Archibald McLean who averred that the early Christians evan- 
gelized Asia and part of Europe without a single church building or a 
pipe organ. This is an obvious and glorious fact, a tribute to the fervor 
and power of missionary passion, but it is not an argument against 
church architecture or carefully planned worship, any more than the 
fact that when the American Republic was young its President occupied 
the Gouverneur Morris house at Philadelphia, is an argument against 
the erection of a presidential mansion. The first-century church was 
not an organization so much as it was an organism. It had life but 
scarcely any form. The book of Acts is the story of a developing 
church, meeting conditions as they emerged, adapting itself to situations 
without impairing its ideals or lessening its evangelistic fervor. 

The Disciples, being a frontier people and evangelistic to the core, 
were not at first much concerned about buildings. They used school- 
houses, halls, and whatever other buildings were available. When they 
began to build churches they erected plain rectangular meeting houses 
with no attempt at beauty ; the sermon was the important thing and the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, in the minds of some, more important 
than the sermon. A building that would provide for an audience con- 
vened to hear the preaching of the Word and to observe the Lord’s 
Supper was adequate, however unadorned or devoid of conveniences it 
might be. Nearby rivers, creeks and pools served admirably as bap- 
tistries. Slowly, very slowly, did the Disciples pay much attention to 
the erection of attractive houses of worship. Alexander Campbell and 
his associates decried elaborate church edifices and threw their influence 
on the side of severely plain meeting-houses. Architecturally we were 
in the beginning a plain people. 

Yet there are some surprises just here. Central Christian Church 
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of Cincinnati, Ohio, built in the ’70’s, and lately destroyed by fire, was 
a worshipful structure, and cost for those days a vast sum of money, 
approximately $140,000. To the day of its burning that church was a 
noble pile, with high-pitched roof, Gothic windows of an arresting pat- 
tern, and, although it suffers from want of daylight, being hedged in 
by tall buildings, this edifice remains a distinctive piece of architecture. 
I recall the vivid description once given me by a gentleman who used 
to attend services at Central Church, Cincinnati, when W. T. Moore 
was the minister. He said that as the people gathered for the evening 
service the gas lights in the main chandelier and over the pulpit were 
dimmed, but when Dr. Moore came into the pulpit the lights flared up 
dramatically, the organ burst into praise, and the people stood to sing 
the doxology. For that day and our people, Central Church, Cincinnati, 
was an experiment in costly architecture and orderly worship. 

About the same time that this Cincinnati church was built the First 
Church, Louisville, an impressive structure with splendid columns and 
a suggestion of the fine old Colonial style, was also erected. The Main 
Street Church, Lexington, Kentucky, plain but commodious and boast- 
ing a square tower, was also an achievement of the ’70’s. The Seventh 
Street Church at Richmond, Virginia, with its tall spire and dignified 
auditorium, was dedicated within the same decade. A little later the 
First Church, Kansas City, of somewhat similar architecture but larger 
and with taller spires, was opened for worship. The architecture of 
this period was more churchly than that which immediately followed, 
for it was in the ’80’s that the so-called “Akron plan” became popular 
and throughout the country, north and south, east and west, numerous 
churches were built on this order—spacious structures designed to house 
large audiences and expanding Sunday Schools. As auditoriums the 
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“Akron-plan” churches were a success, but as places of worship they | 


lacked the atmosphere necessary to the creation of the devotional spirit. 
Following the “Akron-plan” the Greek Temple pattern became popular, 
and we have some noble specimens of this type of structure; in Cali- 
fornia the Spanish Mission style has found approval. 

In the past twenty-five years the improvement in church architec- 
ture among the Disciples has become marked and distinctive, and more 
recently there has been a revival of the Gothic. In Springfield, Illinois; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Gary, Indiana; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Toronto, Canada; Detroit, Michigan; Seattle, Washington; 
Washington, D. C.; Champaign, Illinois; and Berkeley, California; 
churches have been erected that are models of good taste, beauty, and 
stateliness, designed to evoke the spirit of praise, and productive of the 
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fine air of reverence. In Detroit, Central Woodward Church was 
selected by the American Institute of Architects as the noblest example 
of churchly buildings in that city for the current year, and was awarded 
a certificate and medal of merit—a notable honor. 

It can be said truthfully that the Disciples of Christ are taking the 
subject of architecture seriously and are to an encouraging extent no 
longer content with the erection of a church building without giving 
proper consideration to beauty, proportion, and style as well as location, 
convenience, and utility. The fine work of A. F. Wickes, whose rela- 
tion to our organized work makes it possible for any church among us 
that is contemplating building to call him in for advice, is to be highly 
recommended. Mr. Wickes has made a scholarly study of church arch- 
itecture, traveled and read extensively. His aid, therefore, is invalu- 
able to a committee on the eve of a church-building enterprise. 

A paragraph from Dr. Von Ogden Vogt makes profitable reading : 
“The setting and scene for the customary celebration of religion is the 
most pervasive because it touches everybody. The stuff of the earth is 
fashioned into forms capable of giving shelter for all the children of 
men. A large proportion of mankind has made some attempt to fashion 
these forms in such modes as are pleasing to the eye. Amongst all the 
buildings in the world the most significant and fascinating are the 
houses of prayer. A very quiver of ecstacy, compact of humility and 
joys as that of Mary receiving the announcing angel, must be the sense 
of any man called upon to mold the shapes that are to house his fellow 
men for their supreme experience. The forms must be plain yet so 
ordered and subtle as to start the motions of life, simple yet rich with 
manifold limitations for the imagination.” 

To this discriminating appraisal should be added the noble lines of 
John Milton: 


“But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high-embowered roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 
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II 


If the “groves were God’s first temples,” and they were; and if 
first-century Christianity was not primarily concerned about a building 
to meet in, and it was not; it is equally true that worship is as old as the 
idea of God. The altar is older than the pulpit. Prayer preceded preach- 
ing. The Disciples as a frontier people had a modicum of worship be- 
fore they began to show any definite interest in church architecture. 
The order of worship was extremely simple, and for half a century it 
probably deviated but slightly from this form: Invocation, a hymn— 
possibly two hymns—the reading of the Scriptures followed by prayer, 
another hymn; then the sermon, an invitation hymn, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, closing hymn and benediction. Sometimes the Lord’s Supper was 
observed before the sermon, but that was the exception in the first fifty 
years of our history. 

Some thirty years ago the Christian Standard published a sympo- 
sium of the order of service in thirty or forty of our churches, including 
some of the largest and best known. With few exceptions, the order | 
have just described was followed, while an increasing number of 
churches observed the Lord’s Supper preceding the sermon. Some of 
the ministers participating in this symposium included comments as 
to the manner in which they conducted the service of public worship. 
For instance, one preacher said that as the congregation assembled he 
planted himself at the door of the church, where he stood shaking hands 
and greeting the people. When eleven o'clock came, the hour of open- 
ing the service, he called out from his station at the door to his choir, 
“Sing something, brethren,” and went on shaking hands with the 
people right up to the time of the reading of the Scriptures, when he 
entered the pulpit and took charge of things. 

As an indication of the growth of the Disciples in the proprieties 
of public worship it is doubtful that in any published symposium today 
such a frank confession of uncouth informality would appear. More- 
over, the programs submitted would show a decided advance in a sense 
and appreciation of the devotional and the necessity of planning for the 
capture of the spirit of worship in the house of God. 

In the development of worship the minister is a basic factor; in a 
sense even more so than the building in which the worshipers gather. 
There are men who in their conduct of public worship can convert 
almost any sort of a building into a place where God is sensed and the 
hour made holy with the essence of praise and prayer. By the same 
token, there are other men who would fail to inspire the spirit of wor- 
ship in a cathedral. These men cannot submerge themselves. They 
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unconsciously barricade the tides of the spirit of devotion. They have 
little sense of artistry and almost none of the atmosphere of devotion. 
By action, tone of voice, and attitude, they obtrude themselves—a thing 
which is calamitous to the creation of worship and the kindling of the 
fires of expectancy in the hearts of worshipers. Of such ministers 
Von Ogden Vogt says: 


Without being immodest, though many have been that, these men 
have not been gifted in self-effacement or mergence in the process of 
their religious acts. Big-voiced, eloquent men accustomed to moving 
numbers of people by the arts of rhetoric and the vigor of personal 
magnetism simply do not know how to moderate themselves to the 
larger rythms of a more objective worship. It is a little difficult, 
sometimes, to put your finger on just this or that inflection of voice, 
unnecessary remark or subtle attitude which constitutes a personal in- 
trusion. Yet I have oftentimes observed it. Many of the best de- 
nominational preachers do not know how to conduct a formal service 
of worship because they cannot keep themselves out of it. They are 
like the golf players who cannot be rid of the fault of pressing the ball. 
No extra intrusive pressing is required. It is precisely so with a liturgy. 
Not that the spirit or emotion of the minister makes no difference. But 
the spirit and emotion must be so merged into the technique of the form 
selected that they are not obtrusive. There are very great values to be 
enjoyed from the personal conduct of worship. There are men who 
can come into a gathering of worshipers, large or small, and lift the 
people toward God in the most simple and immediate way as they offer 
prayers, announce hymns and speak the direct word of exhortation. It 
would be an irreparable loss if this gift of the spirit should be quenched. 
It is a gift through which many wonderful aspects of evangelical piety 
have been developed and nurtured. But it is a highly subjective and 
erratic gift. More and more people today are unsatisfied not with the 
occasions when the gift succeeds but with the far larger number of 
occasions when it fails of operation. There is an increasing desire for 
the more dependable quality of objective and impersonal worship. 


It has been my good fortune to pioneer a little in the realm of 
churchly architecture and the ministry of worship. When I realized 
that it was possible to erect in Detroit a half-a-million dollar structure 
I saw an opportunity to render a service not only to our Brotherhood 
and the community, but to the nation, by the erection of an edifice that 
should be a thing of beauty and therefore “a joy forever.” I had 
dreamed this dream many times, and now the opportunity had come 
for realization. Somewhere I read this sentiment by Henry Nelson 
Weiman : “Too often the church has not seen that provision for wor- 
ship in the chief thing it has to do. . . . To be creative means to intro- 
duce new values beyond those which men have heretofore recognized, 
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and to devise new forms of conduct different from those which the 
established social order and the prevailing arts and sciences de- 
scribe. . . . It would seem that worship is one of the sources out of 
which new creations in the art of living arrive. It is in worship that 
new paths open up; worship is the only suitable preparation for the 
greatest creative artistry in all the world, the art of reshaping the total 
vital process of living.”’ 

Sorwe adventured in Gothic, and the dream became a reality. Be- 
hold the glorious structure: The chancel with choir seats flanking the 
same; the communion altar in the chancel; the lectern on the left, and 
at the right the elevated side pulpit; the stately stone baptistry with 
its lacery of carvings resembling a high altar; the impressive nave 
and transepts; the lovely chapel on the north side; the barreled ceiling 
in colors, relieving the coldness of a stone interior ; the mighty memorial 
Casavant organ, a suggestion of “worship in wood’’; the noble pillars 
and arches ; the eloquent symbols in wood and stone—a place of beauty 
and aspiration, threshold of the Eternal. 


In planning for orderly worship in this churchly edifice I saw at 
once that not only must the choir be vested but the minister also. A 
minister conducting service in a Gothic church wearing a morning coat 
is as incongruous and disconcerting as a discordant note in a Philadel- 
phia symphony orchestration. To my worship committee, which num- 
bered ten, I made the recommendation that we robe both minister and 
choir. There were nine votes in approval and the one committeeman 
who failed to vote, favored robing the choir but was not so sure about 
putting the gown on the minister. So when we moved into the new 
church, lo, the vested choir and minister led the worship. There was 
scarcely a ripple of criticism, and such as there was proved interesting 
and profitable. One good woman who had never before been in a 
church where the minister wore a gown, came to me after ‘that first 
service and in some agitation said to me, ‘Dr. Jones, your back looks 
like the back of a Catholic priest.’ I smiled and inquired, “Did you 
ever see the back of a Catholic priest while he was officiating at the 
altar?’’ No, she never had. I next remarked that if she ever saw such 
a sight she would discover that the back of the priest’s jeweled gown 
was worth several thousand dollars more than mine—that they had 
very little in common. Having indulged in this pleasantry, I promised 
that excellent woman that she would have a letter from me the following 
week that would explain the use of an academic gown in a church 
service. I kept my promise and wrote her two typed pages going into 
the subject in some detail and explaining that such a use was not an 
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innovation but rather a return to an established custom among the older 
churches. I never heard another word of criticism from that source, 
and there is no more faithful attendant or loyal supporter of Central 
Woodward Church than this woman. There was another woman, of 
an intense type, whose education was inconsiderable, and simple piety 
most commendable. She came up after the second service under the 
new order, to say that she wished we might get the gowns off the choir ; 
but strange to say she said nothing about getting me out of mine. I 
think that she was so kindly disposed and so innately a gentlewoman 
that she would not wish to offend me by an outright request, so came 
to the point by a roundabout way. I wrote her also a letter of explana- 
tion and it was sufficient. These two women and a third who had 
threatened to leave the church long before the launching of our building 
enterprise if we ever gowned the choir and who did withdraw her 
membership—these three expressions of questioning objection were all 
that reached me out of a congregation of over a thousand. If we were 
to vote on the use of gowns today, I should suppose that our congrega- 
tion would sustain their use by an overwhelming majority; in fact, I 
cannot think of anyone who would be disposed to disapprove of their 
use. 

Just here we might listen profitably to a comment of Willard L. 
Sperry in his notable volume, ‘Reality in Worship”: “The minister 
who puts on a Geneva gown is not dressing up his individuality, he is 
dressing it down! Once a congregation is accustomed to the black 
gown or one or another of the variations of vestments, it will never be 
happy when confronted by the sartorial vagaries of the individual 
minister. In putting on any uniform the individual admits and accepts 
certain corporate implications and duties. That is the intimation and 
warrant of all uniforms.” 

I think I am the first minister among us to preach regularly in a 
doctor’s gown. I began its use thirteen years ago, and now I am told 
there are ten of my fellow ministers who preach regularly in a gown. 
Without being absolutely sure in every instance, I surmise that every 
one of these ministers decided on the use of the gown not because he 
specially wished to wear it but because either the churchly building in 
which he conducts the worship, or the development of a worshipful 
order of service warranted its adoption. There is no danger of our 
Brotherhood being ‘‘Gothicized” or becoming gown-conscious. Our 
churches will remain nonliturgical. But these experiments and innova- 
tions are developments in architecture and worship deeply significant 
and harbingers of a better day in the approval and use of legitimate 
forms of worship in the house of God. 
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For a people who have made much over the ordinances, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, we have been slow to glorify the symbolism and 
enrich the setting of these pictorial monuments. Our early baptisms 
were out of doors for the most part. My own mother was immersed 
in the dead of winter and in a river from which ice more than a foot 
thick had to be cut. In ponds and pools and creeks our pioneer 
preachers and indeed many of their successors up to a quarter of a 
century ago, baptized their converts. The first baptistries in our | 
churches were dreadful affairs. “Watery graves” indeed they were. | 
They were tanks built in beneath the platform of the pulpit and at first 
unheated, and provided no privacy. Yet in a way they served their | 
purpose, only to give place to the more convenient baptistries with pro- [| 
visions made for heating the water. Even so, there are comparatively 
few churches among us that have given study to and developed the con- 
struction of an impressive baptistry, where the administration of the 
ordinance may be accomplished impressively and the beautiful sym- 
bolism employed effectively. 

As for the communion of the Lord’s Supper, while we have been 
diligent in setting the table and keeping the memorial, evolution in en- 
riching the communion service has been slow and inadequate. So much 
is involved—unhurried brevity ; simplicity of remarks, and the charac- 
ter of the prayers offered at the table; the disposition of the table fur- 
niture, the plates and cups and tankard ; the manner in which the people 
are served by the office bearers; the nicety of detail—all these call for 
much reflection and planning on the part of the minister and the hearti- 
est cooperation of elders and deacons. 

The music of the church—the hymnology, the organist and the 
choir—their importance cannot be over estimated in the worship of © 
God in the appointed place and at the stated time. It is of comparative | 
recent date that the Disciples have been giving consideration to the ele- 
ment of worship in their hymnals. At this present moment I do not 
recall one of our hymnals that has an adequate series of responsive read- 
ings for use of the congregation. Very much can be said in praise of 
“Hymns of the United Church,” published by one of our houses, but 
the responsive Scripture readings lack variety and range. Yet we are 
improving in the art of the devotional in all of our publications. Such 
manuals as “The Daily Altar” ; “The Quest for God Through Worship” 
by Paul Henry Lotz; that choice little volume on “Common Worship” 
by Peter Ainslie; B. A. Abbott’s little book on “The Lord’s Supper”; 
the devotional sections of our church papers, and the new strain of the 
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worshipful that appears in the preaching and writings of so many of 
our ministers—all these are on the side of the angels. Yet who will 
say that we have come far on a long, long, path? 

Many are the teachers from whom we can learn in this fine art of 
worship. The Lutherans have something to teach us, also the Episco- 
palians and the Quakers. If we are wise we will learn from every 
source that we may perfect ourselves and our churches in the reality of 
worship. Likewise the Roman Catholics have something to teach us. 
Dr. Sperry holds that “it is a fair question whether the decline of 
general interest in Protestant worship is not due to the common opinion 
that nothing happens there of independent truth and worth, and to the 
common experience of vague disappointment in a service which is ad- 
dressed to ourselves rather than to God. If you don’t go to church you 
haven’t missed anything of great importance. Nothing vital has taken 
place. The means of edification in our age are many. The oppor- 
tunities for worship are few. No matter what your theology, whenever 
you come across the office of worship objectively conceived and con- 
ducted, you are conscious of its tremendous purchase upon your whole 
nature.” 


Dr. Sperry goes on to say that the contrast between Catholic and 
Protestant worship “is always apparent when times of epidemic lead 
boards of health to call for the closing of the churches. Protestant 
services may be omitted altogether. But the Catholic office must be 
observed, even though no congregation is admitted. Since it is ad- 
dressed to God and not to man, the Mass is celebrated irrespective of 
the vicissitudes of the human lot. Here is no question of papal infal- 
libility. Here is no highly organized hierarchy. Here is the basic 
Catholic conviction that this objective service of worship stands in its 
own right. More than one Protestant clergyman at such a time has 
reason to question the conception of worship betrayed by the closed 
doors and unbroken silence of his church. Whatever the objective 
truth of the Mass, its celebration under such conditions has a subjective 
appeal and power which Protestantism would do well to ponder.” 

In the conduct of public worship the responsibility as a whole is 
great, but nowhere more so than in the leadership of prayer. In the 
fine phrase of Dr. J. R. P. Sclater, “prayer, in public worship, is the 
action of response to the vision of God—and thus it displays man both 
at his puniest and his greatest.” And it is in public prayer that the 
Disciples are weakest. In preaching we compare favorably with any 
of the larger American communions ; but in preparation for the leader- 
ship of pulpit prayer, we probably rank below the Methodists, Presby- 
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terians and Congregationalists. Few of us are satisfied with our 
prayers in public; they seldom represent us at our best. They fall far 
below the importance we attach to the sermon, and this fact is clearly 
perceived and also felt, in the thinness of content, slovenly phrasing, and 
lack of purpose and of unity in the typical public prayer. We may not 
be sinners above others in this respect, for a fairminded critic who be- 
longs to a communion that has always stood for dignity and order says: 
“Our manhandling of extempore prayer is distressing. We have mis- 
handled it dreadfully, and still do. Our lack of sequence, our neglect 
of necessary elements, our startlingly unsuitable language, are manifest 
on every hand. No doubt, they are, in part, due to a reaction from 
formalism; but they also spring from a thoroughly unreal dependence 
upon the guidance of the Spirit, and from plain thoughtlessness and 
lack of preparation. Asa result, we have the prayers that we do have— 
prayers theological, prayers oratorical, prayers bright and brotherly, 
(as, ‘O Lord, give us pep’)—prayers of any and every sort, except 
devotional.” 

To win a reputation for noble pulpit prayer is fully as meritorious 
as to receive recognition for able preaching; moreover, the distinction 
is rarer. It is said that Dr. Oswald Dykes, noted English preacher, 
was unrivaled in public prayer. Dr. Marcus Dods remarked that he 
had heard better preachers than Dr. Dykes but that he would go across 
London to hear him pray. How did Dr. Dykes gain such power in 
prayer? By the hardiest kind of toil—sheer drudgery. One morning 
a week he devoted rigidly to the preparation of prayers. Sometimes he 
wrote as many as forty times the short invocation with which he opened 
his morning worship. He lived with great souls at prayer until he was 
steeped in the phrases of those who attuned their beings to the Infinite, 
and his leadership in prayer was majestic, noble, uplifting, and of a 
tonic quality. 

Signs of the bettering of public prayer among the Disciples of 
Christ are not wanting. Not long ago I listened to one of our young 
ministers conduct a devotional period at a state convention. From the 
moment he spoke his first sentence I knew he had taken his assignment 
seriously. He surely gave it his best. He could not have done better 
if it had been an address before a national convention. There was not 
a slovenly sentence, or an inappropriate word in his carefully prepared 
utterance. He was unhurried, humble, careful, prepared to the minute. 
Serenely he led us into the presence of the Eternal and we sat with 
Christ Jesus in heavenly places. 

It seems becoming to close this paper with a prayer—a prayer pre- 
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pared by Hubert L. Simpson, for some time minister of Westminster 
Church, London, and a close kinsman of the great Alexander Whyte, 
famed preacher at Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. I commend 
his little volume of prayers to my brother ministers everywhere : 


“Father in heaven, Whose ear is ever open unto the cry of Thy 
children, we praise Thee for Thy bounty which Thou didst bestow on 
our fathers and dost continue to show to us their children today. We 
thank Thee for the continuity of testimony, one generation telling to an- 
other the story of all Thy faithfulness. Exalt our hearts in gratitude 
and tune our souls to worthy praise, that this our act of worship may be 
simple and sincere. 

“We thank Thee for the good things of this life, for food and 
raiment and shelter; for work to do and zest in the doing of it. We 
thank Thee for the perpetual touch of the divine in life, for the image 
of Thyself in the soul of man; for days bound each to each by natural 
piety; for the vigor of youth, the wisdom of age, and for all the lessons 
of experience; the steps by which we climb to higher things; for the 
courage of the brave, the indignation of the righteous, the kindness of 
the thoughtful, and all that makes us men and keeps us Godlike. Make 
us anxious and ready to serve. Teach us, Lord, how to be fully and 
heartily in the world, yet not of it, its salt and not its slave ; how to keep 
ourselves most divinely allied to the Infinite, and yet responsive to the 
cry of the present need. Teach us how to strive and battle for the 
highest things, yet without bitterness. May our zeal ever be with 
knowledge and our judgments tempered with mercy. 

“Open our eyes anew in the anointing hours of worship to the 
hallowed nature of the place where Thou hast set us, to the glory of the 
common life, to the excellency of our Carmels and Sharons. Behold, 
we know not what shall be the portion of quiet fidelity, or what shall 
be attained to by the stedfast souls, or what service they shall have 
rendered who have striven to be simply true, or what great thing of 
the Lord may not be hidden for us, often, if only the heart be kept 
pure to receive it. 

“O God, in faith would we cry, Thou art our God. Before we 
hear the call of work and of the world in another week, we would 
listen to Thee. Speak, Lord; Thy servants hear ; and in silent waiting 
upon Thee may we learn the secret of peace and strength. Give us 
the ability to think of Thee as we ought, and as Thy truth passes 
through our memory, make us clean through Thy word. Let the spirit 
of each brood over us and our stricken world. Do Thou remove every- 
thing that divides man from man, and our souls from Thee, our God. 
Heal the breaches that rend homes, that rend the nation, that have rent 
Thy Church, and still keep separate those who are one in Christ. 

“Our heavenly Father, we bless Thee for everything good that 
Thou hast given us, and that makes life glad. We thank Thee for Thy 
tender care, for the ties of love and friendship, for our homes, for the 
times when we can be together, and for the memories of other days, 
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of which nothing can ever rob us, and of those who have come to their 
rest. We thank Thee that even by our sins and follies we can never 
wear out nor dishearten Thine amazing love. We thank Thee for the 
house of God where, in joy and sorrow, we have sought Thee; for 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and for all holy influences that have 
helped to make us tender and to keep us true. 

“Look upon us all gathered here in Thy presence. Thou, O Lord 
knowest our needs, our characters, the motives which have brought us 
here, the spirit in which we have come, the expectations we have cher- 
ished. If these are unworthy, forgive them; if they are good, satisfy 
them. Do Thou, Lord, grant power to Thy Word, and make it mighty, 
as in days gone by, to draw men to Jesus Christ, and to keep them in 
Him. Whatever difficulties, perplexities, sorrows, or darkness stoop 
upon our path, may we realize how blessed it is to serve Thee in newness 
of spirit and not in the old bondage of the letter. We rejoice in a faith 
that enquires, and faces all truth unafraid. We thank Thee for the 
growing sense of freedom that is ours in our search after Thee. May 
our worship ever be reasonable service, the expression of our true self, 
the glad homage of heart and mind and soul to Him Whose we are, and 
Whom we would ever seek to serve.” 


And now the old familiar prayer that Jesus taught his disciples 
when they said, Lord, teach us to pray: 


“Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one.”’ 
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THE WICKES’ LIST OF TEN LEADING CHURCH 
BUILDINGS 


The University Place Christian Church, Champaign, Illinois. 
The Central Christian Church, Kansas City, Kansas. 

The First Christian Church, Montgomery, Alabama. 

The Community Christian Church, Hickman Mills, Missouri. 
The First Christian Church, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Arlington Avenue Christian Church, Los Angeles, California. 
The Central Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, Michigan. 
The National City Christian Church, Washington, D. C. 

The Tabernacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Indiana. 

The Peachtree Christian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


By 
F. W. Burnuaw, LL. D. 


E First Christian Church, Springfield, Illinois, located at the 
southeast corner of Sixth and Cook streets, was dedicated 
June 23, 1912. At that time it was considered one of the finest 

church edifices in our Brotherhood. Upon visiting the new church 
Dr. Peter Ainslie pronounced it “the most worshipful church building 
among the Disciples.” 

The architect was Sidney R. Badgley of Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
selected, after consideration given several high-ranking architectural 
firms, because of his wide knowledge, his adaptability yet with loyalty 
to sound architectural principles and his reputation as a church special- 
ist. The building committee was composed of the pastor, F. W. Burn- 
ham, Judge Charles P. Kane, Mrs. Hathaway Pasfield, Mrs. Hugh T. 
Morrison and Dr. G. A. Hulett, chairman. 

The edifice is of pure English Gothic style resembling the type of 
Melrose Abbey from which the committee had drawn its motif of the 
structure they desired. The exterior walls, trimmings, and window 
frames are of smooth ashler Bedford (Indiana) limestone. All gut- 
ters, valleys, cornices and conductors are copper. The roof is tile laid 
upon three-inch, tongue and grooved Norway pine covered with and ce- 
mented to a heavy blanket of roofing felt and supported by structural 
steel. The massive tower which stands at the intersection of the sanc- 
tuary and the parish house rises 103 feet above the pavement. The 
front gable of the church is crowned by a Crusader’s Cross. 

The interior finish is dark oak with exposed ornamental roof 
trusses suspended from which are the electric lanterns which light 
the sanctuary. The pews and pulpit furniture were designed by the 
architect. The art-glass windows are without figures but wrought in 
Gothic design in strict keeping with the architectural plan. A scientific 
ventilating system provides ample ventilation at all seasons of the year. 
The acoustics are practically perfect. 

On the first floor the sanctuary is 82 by 73 feet, cruciform, with 
sloping floor. The seats in the transepts face inward to the nave on 
risers. The sanctuary comfortably seats six hundred persons on the 
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main floor, four hundred in the nave and two hundred in the transepts. 
A balcony above the foyer seats two hundred and the balconies in the 
transepts two hundred, making a total seating capacity of one thousand. 
The arrangement is such, however, that with no shifting partitions an 
audience of two hundred in the nave on the first floor does not seem 
small in comparison with the size of the sanctuary. The foyer measures 
17 by 28 feet. It is lighted by a portion of the great front window. It 
affords ample accommodation for people to greet one another upon en- 
tering or leaving the church. Four double-swing doors provide ingress 
to the sanctuary. From the vestibules at each end of the foyer stairs 
descend to the basement rooms. 

The arrangement of the chancel, baptistry, organ, choir and pulpit 
were worked out upon a design planned by the pastor and was the 
first such arrangement among our people. There is a great triple- 
arched space, with a triple-arched rood-screen before the baptistry which 
occupies an apse under the greater central arch. The organ is divided, 
the great organ being under the left arch and the swell-organ under the 
right arch with the baptistry between. This makes possible pleasing 
antiphonal effects. The organ was built and installed by the Austin 
Organ Company. Under the ministry of Dr. W. F. Rothenburger 
chimes were installed in the tower to be operated from the organ, a 
memorial gift from Mrs. C. W. Freeman, a member of the church. In 
front of the baptistry rood-screen is located the communion table and 
seats for the elders. The central portion of the chancel floor is of 
dark red Gruby tile and the front of the baptistry is red marble. An 
ornamental silver cross rests upon the ledge of the baptistry. On the 
left in front of the great organ is the choir, and on the right in front 
of the swell organ is located the pulpit and minister’s stalls. Three steps 
twenty-five feet in length, of Tennessee marble, rise from the sanctuary 
floor to the chancel. 


The parish house, or working plant, is on three floors above the 
basement. It measures 50 by 100 feet. In the tower are vestibules and 
stairways. On the first floor a corridor leads to the church office 
through which access is had to the pastor’s study, equipped with built-in 
book cases and closet, also to the beginners and primary departments, 
to the ladies’ parlor and to the toilets and dressing-rooms for the bap- 
tistry, which are at the farther end. The second floor contains the main 
Bible School room, two large classrooms, four somewhat smaller 
classrooms also offices for the secretary and the superintendent. All 
classrooms may be opened into the main Bible School assembly-room. 
In the tower, stairs lead up to the Bible School balcony which contains 
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four large classrooms, three smaller rooms and eight balcony stalls all 
arranged so as to be seen from the superintendent’s platform. This 
was planned to accommodate a school of six hundred. From the main 
Bible School floor doors open into the balconies of the sanctuary. 

The basement is by no means an unimportant part of this com- 
bined house of work and worship. In the front, under the foyer, is 
a stage 37 by 44 feet, with toilets on each side. This is two feet above 
the floor of the remainder of the basement and is separated therefrom 
by folding doors. Under the nave and transepts is a large room, 48 by 
73 feet in size with twelve-foot ceiling, connected with the dining room 
by folding doors making it possible to combine all these into one ban- 
quet hall seating five hundred people at tables. The kitchen, 26 by 33 
feet, is equipped with every modern convenience and has an exit to the 
rear alley. Boiler room, organ blower, ventilating fan room, installed 
vacuum cleaning system complete the basement. For thirty-one years 
now this splendid building has delighted a worshiping congregation 
and served an appreciative community. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
By 
J. Emmett Moore, B. D. 


RST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Montgomery, Alabama, is very 

proud of its church building. Erected three and one-half years 

ago, it is a source of pride to every member, and visitors are 
lavish in their praise. 


In the minds of those designing the edifice, there were apparently 
three desires for the structure: To construct a sanctuary filled with 
beauty and stimuli to worship and to provide in the rest of the building 
rooms to be used for teaching, fellowship and recreation purposes. 

(1) Beauty: As one enters the sanctuary, the eyes focus im- 
mediately on the chancel with its divided choir, the lectern on the left, 
the pulpit and organ console on the right. Simplicity, neatness and 


balance characterize this arrangement. The Lord’s table, on which is 
a plain wooden cross, dominates the center of the chancel. In the rear 
is a large maroon drapery, covering the baptistry. High above and 
directly over the baptistry and drapery is a rose window. Circular in 
iorm, using deep blue and red coloring for a background, it contains an 
eight-pointed star design in gold, surrounding a rich red Maltese Cross 
in the center. The window is not large, but it is a never-ending source 
of inspiration. The sand-finish walls are dusty rose, and the chancel is 
in very light blue, the former denoting vitality and buoyancy, the latter 
the vast depths of God’s nature, “the wideness of God’s mercy like 
the wideness of the sea.” The pews and chancel front are of gum, 
natural finish, attractive but do not draw the attention from the chancel. 

(2) Utility: To provide for sufficient lawn space to set off our 
brick building, it was necessary to utilize every foot of space in the 
building. The classrooms open into corridors, none opening into the 
sanctuary ; nor is any room isolated because of another room. There 
are no “dead-end” hallways, no dark corners unsightly and unusable. 
A large room in the basement, well exposed to sunlight and fresh air, 
provides recreational facilities. In front is a stage with lights and cur- 
tains; at one side is a well-equipped kitchen, conveniently located to 
serve the fellowship dinners held in the recreation room. In order to 
keep out the noise of a busy intersection, the entrance to the sanctuary 
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is not direct from the street but by means of a corridor, the outer doors 
being far back on our lot. The sanctuary depends on a cooling system 
for ventilation. 

(3) Spirit of Worship: Gothic architecture is used, the great 
beams reminding us of the great trees of northern Europe, “God's first 
temples” —symbolizing the mystery and strength of God. Eight art- 
glass windows, narrow and high, are rich in spiritual stimuli. Pale red, 
blue and yellow panes of glass are used with two vertical lines in the 
middle and a border of rich blue and red. Color, dignity and harmony 
are apparent. A touch of the old Southern Confederacy is manifested 
in a small Confederate flag design in one of the small window panes. 
In the upper half of the window there is an octagonal cutout, framed in 
gold glass, containing a symbol of our faith. The first is a Star, the 
Star of Bethlehem, bringing joy to the world; the second window has 
a Cross, representing supreme love dying for our sins; the third a 
Crown, the mark of a king. After the Cross, the Crown! Jesus is the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords. Fourth, a Dove, the emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, as he came on Pentecost, empowering the church, available 
today for the guidance and strengthening of every Christian. Fifth, 
an open Bible, the “Lamp of our feet, whereby we trace our path when 
wont to stray.” Sixth, an Ark riding the waves of a stormy sea, sug- 
gesting the security of the individual in the church, even in time of 
storm in the world. Baptism could be symbolized here as it is the result 
of faith and obedience, the same characteristics Noah had, in the build- 
ing of the Ark. Seventh, a Goblet, symbolizing the Lord’s Supper, the 
everlasting fellowship of Christ with his followers. Last, an Hour 
Glass, warning us of the brevity of time. ‘Now is the time of salva- 
tion.” Not only is the unbeliever exhorted but the saved person is chal- 
lenged to the work of kingdom building “while it. is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 

We believe our building is the answer to three questions: “‘Is it 
beautiful? Is it useful, adequate to your needs? Is it worshipful?” 
We are well pleased with it and are happy to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to A. F. Wickes, architect for the Board of Church Extension of 
the Disciples of Christ, for his sympathetic and wise counsel with our 
local architect and contractor. 
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COMMUNITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
HicKMAN MILts, Missouri 


By 


Criype H. Evans 


heart” when A. F. Wickes chose our building as one of the ten 

outstanding architectural productions of the Disciples of Christ. 
Twice previously recognition has been given for the high type design 
and construction of our building. In 1930 the department of church 
planning of Christian Herald, in its third church building competition, 
awarded Hickman Mills Christian Church first prize in the small church 
class “for its excellence of design and its fulfillment of purpose.” For 
the year 1929 the Kansas City chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects presented the church the gold medal award for being the 
best example of architecture in the institutional classification in western 
Missouri and the greater Kansas City area. 

Perhaps two things distinguish the home of our congregation from 
the other nine outstanding architectural productions of the Brotherhood. 
Our building was erected before the now well known Wickes’ designed 
churches had gained their present deserved popularity. The impression 
I have gathered from members of our congregation is that our building 
program afforded Mr. Wickes one of his earliest opportunities to ex- 
press concretely his unfolding ideas of church architecture that would 
best fit the needs of Disciples of Christ. After Mr. Wickes came to 
Hickman Mills and carefully surveyed the needs and opportunities of our 
community the leaders of our congregation were so well impressed with 
his work that he gained the wholehearted support and cooperation of 
our people in all that he desired to do. 

Our other distinguishing mark is that at the time of our building 
program our church was a small, rural congregation. Our membership 
was 160 in 1929, the year our building was constructed, and Hickman 
Mills was then a farm-surrounded village of perhaps seventy inhabi- 
tants. Our sanctuary seats 225 and the entire building cost about 
$44,000. Our new building did not fit the usual conception of the 
rural church edifice. 

The existence of our fine building is not a monument marking the 
glory of past accomplishment ; it is a milestone passed and checked off 
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as our congregation steps forward to new achievement. We will have 
reached our goal when our congregation actually serves and leads in 
every worthwhile phase of the life of our community and has a con- 
science not bound by the limits of our local community. Then we will 
go on toward other goals. 

This milestone came out of the first full-time ministry our con- 
gregation ever had. This came in 1922 when the late King Stark was 
called to live on the field and to devote all his time to our congregation. 
Our congregation was organized in 1845, and half time preaching by 
a minister living elsewhere was about the best that could be done pre- 
viously. During Brother Stark’s eight-year ministry the church be- 
came aware of its own worth and of its potential spiritual force that 
could be released to enrich the entire community. 

In June this year our church gave enough money to liquidate the 
last indebtedness against the congregation. So the planning, erecting 
and paying for our building is a milestone in that the congregation has 
increased in material possessions. Steps contemplated in the near 
future are the purchase of an electric organ and a parsonage. These 
or similar steps will be taken or the paying of our last bit of indebted- 
ness will become a monument instead of a milestone. 

The building can be considered as a milestone because it aids in the 
increased spirituality of the people. Our nave is, first and foremost, a 
place for worship. One would never mistake our sanctuary for any- 
thing other than a house of prayer. The facilities for worship aid 
greatly in undergirding lives for everyday living. One could not be 
aware of the symbols of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, of the death, 
burial and resurrection, of Christian baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
as seen in the windows of the nave, without being drawn closer to the 
spirit of God. The communion table and the baptistry, in their central 
location, rightly emphasize the Christian ordinances. The lectern 
furnishes a special place for the reading of the word of God. The 
pulpit, with its symbols of the keys of the kingdom and of the sword 
of the Spirit, announces that here is one place at least from which the 
will of God is proclaimed. The meaning of the symbols of the nave 
never fails to impress the one learning of them for the first time, and 
their significance becomes dearer with each association. The jury of 
award of the Kansas City architects stated 


with a minimum of elaborate detail or ornament, it possesses a spiritual 
quality too rarely felt in more ambitious work. The interior of the 
nave is a satisfying example of churchly dignity and grace and is . . - 
worthy to be singled out among many more grandiose and ambitious 
ecclesiastical examples. 
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Our building also is a milestone in that through it Hickman Mills 
and vicinity can become a community in more than a geographical sense. 
A suburban housing project was just being started near our village. 
Our congregation decided that our proposed building should be a center 
for the new community. There are now approximately sixty more 
houses within one-half mile of the church than there were in 1929. 
Ours is the only church within a mile and a half, the only Protestant 
congregation within three miles. The Chamber of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts and other community groups meet in our social room. Many 
in our neighborhood who are not members of our church or who do not 
even attend speak of our congregation as “our church.” Our fine 
building stimulated the home building near by. Our building made 
our church the center of community activities—and made the com- 
munity what is now is. 
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CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Kansas City, KANSAS 


By 


Harowp F. Humsert, Pu. D. 


UILT OF native stone, designed exactly for its setting, Central 
Christian Church is an architectural and religious asset to Kansas 

City, Kansas. From whatever direction the building is viewed, 

its lines are graceful. The structure is far enough from the street so 
that the passerby is able to see it as a whole rather than simply as a 
towering pile of masonry. The gray walls are given a softness by 
vines which clamber upward toward the green roof. Evergreen trees 
and shrubs on all four sides accentuate the structural beauty. The 
Gothic windows of the nave are proportioned and spaced to give church- 
liness to the walls. Though there is no tower, the building is brought 
to satisfying completion by a stone cross at the tip of the southern gable. 

The main entrance is at the east, where the educational unit joins 
the sanctuary. Up a few steps is an ample narthex at one end of which 
is the nave and at the other the chapel ; on one side the church office and 
library, on the other the rooms for nursery and beginners departments 
of the church school. In the narthex are hung reproductions of master- 
pieces of art depicting the living influence of Jesus, thus impelling 
people to think of him from the moment that they enter the building. 
The chapel is used by devotional groups and by the largest adult class 
in the school. The “Hall of Palestine” beside the chapel has etchings 
from Jerusalem, so placed that primary children, whose rooms are at 
the end of that passageway, can enjoy them. 

On the third floor are departmental and classrooms for Leis 
intermediate, senior and young people’s groups. On the first floor, 
below the sanctuary, are adult classrooms, a social hall, the “hall of 
heroes’ (for pictures of great Christians of the centuries, and the honor 
roll of people who have gone from the congregation into the ministry 
and missions), rest rooms for men and women, the choir room, and the 
minister’s study (remote from other centers, so that he is able to con- 
centrate and to worship undisturbed). The first floor is partially 
underground but it is not a basement. It has neither the odor nor the 
darkness of a basement, but is a legitimate first floor with adequate 


light. 
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Of the forty-two rooms in the building, only two are without out- 
side lighting. Each departmental room is equipped with different 
furniture and chairs from every other, so that as pupils are promoted 
their surroundings suggest progress. The blackboards and wallboards 
for pictures are at the proper hight for the pupils who are taught there. 
Each departmental group has a worship center, where color and art 
blend to suggest reverence. Throughout the building there is no waste 
space. 

The sanctuary is designed upon principles discovered by cathedral 
builders, with a beamed ceiling, supported by arches and pillars that 
form wide aisles on either side. All lines and designs lead the eye for- 
ward and upward, emphasizing the hight of the nave and the symbolism 
of the divine Presence. Over and over visitors who enter for the first 
time are hushed into silence, touched with deep emotion, and then im- 
pelled to say, ““No one can come here without thinking of God.” 


Although this church is a worthy descendant of the historic houses 
of God which were centuries in the building, it is unique, in the basic 
meaning of that word, “alone of its kind,” in its color. Of the English 
cathedrals Ely alone has a multihued pattern within its central dome. 
St. Paul’s cathedral and numerous churches on the European continent 
have rich mosaics. Modern Scandinavian architects have pioneered in 
the use of glowing color to induce moods of appreciation. After a 
discriminating study of the work of his predecessors and contemp- 
oraries, A. F. Wickes blended their experience with his own originality 
to devise for Central a color plan which gives it rare distinction. Here, 
for the first time in his life, the architect was given unhampered free- 
dom in the use of color. The sanctuary has a total unity. The con- 
trasting shades of blue and red predominate, one to induce calm and 
poise, the other to inspire to action. The walls are Venetian rose. So 
exacting was the architect in his requirement upon the craftsmen in 
preparing the wall-hue that they tried twenty times before he accepted 
the color-blend as right. On the pillars, beams and arches, prepared in 
the northern woods and shipped to Kansas City ready for placing, are 
designs of blue, rose and gold. One cannot glance at them without be- 
ing impelled to look upward and forward. The art-glass windows are 
of hues that conform with the structural plan. They were painted in 
miniature by the architect and constructed according to pattern by a 
famous art-glass maker. Instead of being heavy with symbolism, so 
that an uninitiated observer is perplexed, they have the simple beauty of 
glowing jewels that belong to everybody and the radiance of light re- 
fracted into rainbow hues. All the woodwork in the nave, as through- 
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out the building, is of the shade called blondwood. The sanctuary is a 
symphony in color where responsive worshipers never are awed into 
gloom by monotonous grays or dark woods but are elated with aware- 
ness of the joy of the Lord. 

The long central aisle of the nave leads to the chancel, which re- 
veals through architecture the fundamental principles to which the 
Disciples of Christ are devoted. At the worshipers’ right is a lectern 
on which is always an open Bible. Even when a lone soul enters to 
pray, he looks at a Book that is open for him. The lectern appropriately 
typifies a religious body which finds guidance in the Scriptures. To 
the worshipers’ left is the pulpit, prominent yet not dominant. Though 
the church is not preacher-centered, it does stress the high significance 
of preaching. From the pulpit the minister, by a slight turn of his 
head, can look into the eyes of all worshipers. Because the ceiling is 
acoustically treated and the nave is properly proportioned for carrying 
the speaker’s voice, auditors readily hear what is said. From the chancel 
the pulpit stands out like the prow of a ship leading toward a haven to 
which eager hearts desire to go. 

The singers in the divided choir face the cross on the communion 
table when they sing.- Above them in graduated shades of steel blue, 
darker below and lighter above, the walls of the chancel rise to an el- 
liptically arched ceiling which reminds people of the dome of heaven. 
Above the choir, on either side, are the organ chambers, each enclosed 
by a grill which actually is part of the wall. In the center of the chancel, 
as worshipers face it, stands the communion table, of solid construction, 
with two simple carvings of wheat and grape. Its covering is of bur- 
gundy velour, the same shade as the long, graceful drape over the 
baptistry, just behind the communion table. The wooden paneling 
beside the drapes is of selected woods which carry out the idea of the 
folds of a curtain. The back of the baptistry is curved, giving the 
effect of great depth when candidate and minister stand there together. 

The impression which a visitor receives upon first entering the 
sanctuary is of the great hight of the nave, its welcoming richness of 
color, the series of elliptical arches leading toward the front, the central 
aisle which beckons one to move toward the chancel, and the communion 
table at the center of all, surmounted by the Cross of Christ, speaking 
of his eternal presence. 

A man in trouble called Central’s minister asking for an interview. 
For years he had not been inside a church. Out of that conference grew 
a reunited home and redeemed lives. When the minister, who never 
before had seen the man, asked why he had called this pastor rather than 
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some other, the man in need replied, “I have passed this church often 
and been impressed each time. I thought a church like that would have 
a minister who understands.” That testimony is living witness to the 
eloquence of architecture. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


By 
W. E. Moore 


HE PRESENT Gothic structure of the First Christian Church, 
Bloomington, Indiana, was erected in 1917-19 after the old struc- 
ture had been totally destroyed by fire. The bulk of the building 

is of Indiana limestone material coming from local quarries in the 

county. The building committee was farsighted enough to erect an 
adequate building for worship, educational and social facilities. 
Standing only a few blocks from the State University campus this 
massive structure is as beautiful as any of the limestone buildings on 
the campus, a symbol of the depth and hight and strength and eternity 
of the religion for which its stands. 
The first time I worshiped in the sanctuary was just a year after 

I had visited a number of Gothic structures in England and it was then 

“fresh upon my mind” that the chancel should be rearranged so as to 

make the entire sanctuary more beautiful and serviceable for our parti- 

cular communion. Many years went by before I could transmit my 
ideas to a considerable enough number of the leaders of the church to 
receive much encouragement that the change could and should be made. 

The rearranged chancel is simple yet serviceable and impressive. 

It is definitely set off from the rest of the sanctuary by a built-in panel- 

screen. Spacious steps, some fifteen feet across, lead up into the chancel 

proper. A white oak communion table, about ten feet long and four 
feet high is at the rear of the chancel, giving it an altar-like effect. 

This is the one object of symbolism facing the entire congregation. 

To the rear of the communion table are heavy red velvet curtains, some 

twenty feet in length, that add warmth and dignity to the chancel space. 

The baptistry is built in above and behind the communion table 
and is hidden from the congregation only when a baptism is to be per- 
formed—then the curtains are drawn by the minister while in the 
baptistry. The baptistry has a blue background and a semigold fore- 
ground. It is entered from the preparation rooms from the rear of the 
chancel. On the west side of the chancel is located the lectern and the 
choir, the choir facing the organ console on the east side. The organ 
console and organist are not in view of the congregation. On the east 
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side a little to the front is the elevated limestone pulpit, a thing of 
simplicity, impressiveness and stability. 

The sanctuary’s main color scheme is Venetian rose with the side- 
walls and ceiling in the chancel of two hues of light blue. The chancel 
is brilliantly illuminated by indirect lights operated by silent switches 
from the pastor’s pew on the pulpit side. Fourteen deacons and two 
elders are used in the communion service with the pastor. The elders 
and deacons follow the choir in the processional and occupy the two 
front pews until the communion time. The communion service pre- 
cedes the offering and sermon. The choir uses maroon robes with 
ivory stoles and the pastor uses a regular doctor’s gown. 

The reading of the sacred Scriptures, symbolized by the lectern, 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper, symbolized by the communion 
table, the preaching of the gospel, symbolized by the pulpit, the ordin- 
ance of the Christian baptism, symbolized by the baptistry, are main 
jeatures that have received emphasis by our people for more than a 
hundred years and are constantly kept before our local congregation. 
The rearrangements were not made merely to be up-to-date or to “keep 
up with the Joneses” in other denominations or just to do something 
different. The rearrangements were made to make more beautiful 


and impressive the symbolisms aforementioned. 
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ARLINGTON AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


By 


E. S. MorELAND 


located in the city of Los Angeles was dedicated to the glory of 
God and Christian work and service on Sunday, March 20, 1927. 

Its appearance among the sister churches of the Disciples of Christ 
in this community was a departure. Utility had been the motive which 
had dominated the construction of our churches up to this time. The 
pulpit always held the central position. Its rooms even the sanctuary 
reflected the practical, logical character of the Disciples. This church 
was built to recognize a forgotten emphasis—worship. It was to be 
different from the “meeting house” of the rural districts. This church 
was built to meet the changed spiritual and cultural needs of a large 
and growing community. The circumstances surrounding its con- 
struction were exceedingly fortunate. 

The Broadway Christian Church, a large frame structure, was 
located in the heart of the downtown district. It had a noble and crea- 
tive record. Its founder and donor, the beloved B. F. Coulter, had done 
more than any single individual to establish the work of the Disciples 
throughout southern California. It was the parent church of the 
corporation titled “The Broadway Church of Christ and its Missions.” 
Of these there were twelve, now established churches of this area. The 
Broadway Church had become outmoded. They were eager to find 
a new location. 

The Pico Boulevard Christian Church, located in the western part 
of the city, had undertaken an ambitious program and was struggling 
to retain its property which comprised more than an acre of ground. 

These two congregations merged. The Broadway property was 
sold for $90,000. A new church on the Pico Boulevard property was 
proposed. Walter Scott Buchanan, the minister was determined to 
build a church which would challenge the best spiritual and cultural 
life of the community. A. F. Wickes was consulted and engaged as 
advisory architect. Harold Cross was resident architect. The result 
of the genius of these men, dedicated to their high purpose, was the 
Arlington Avenue Christian Church. 


om Arlington Avenue Christian Church (Coulter Memorial) 
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The cultural background of California is Spanish. The church 
reflects this and is considered by many critics to be one of the finest 
examples of Spanish colonial architecture. It is a modest cathedral 
with a high, vaulted ceiling and open chancel. The reredos is formed by 
a high, carved, graceful, wood panel outlining a beautiful velour hang- 
ing. The chancel wall is stenciled with various adaptations of the 
Cross of Christ in gold. In this majestic setting the two sacraments 
of the church are placed. The Lord’s Table, the focal point of worship 
for the Disciples of Christ, is on the upper level of the chancel. A beau- 
tiful table sheds forth the illumined words throughout every service, 
“IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” The velour hanging opens in its 
lower portion to reveal the baptistry recession. The background of this 
is of mosaic tile and has at its center, the Cross of our Savior. The 
choir stall faces the chancel. The pulpit and the lectern are on opposite 
sides of the chancel. A wide central aisle divides the church. The 
pews are of Philippine mahogany. The lighting is from large chan- 
deliers which are controlled by a rheostatic switch which permits illu- 
mination of any desired intensity. The windows are of colored, leaded 
glass and transmit a soft, subdued effect. The seating accommodates 
nine hundred including the balcony. The construction is of reinforced 
concrete. The impression which one gains is stability and timelessness. 

The atmosphere which is created is that of beauty, reverence and 
worship. An incident can well illustrate its influence upon the souls of 
those who worship within it. 

A stranger became a regular attendant at services. He evaded 
the usual efforts of those who sought to welcome newcomers. After 
some time he hesitated one morning as he left the service and requested 
an interview with the pastor. He told a tragic life story. Death had 
taken his wife and twin daughters early in his married life. He was 
left alone with a son. He went on to become a successful business man 
ina New England city. The depression took its toll. Floods swept 
away much of what he had left. Finally, his son was killed in the air- 
plane accident which also took the life of Knute Rockne. 

“Life has dealt me many blows below the belt,” was his summary 
of his tragedies. “I had become bewildered and embittered until one 
Sunday morning I entered your church, sat and listened to the organ. 
Somehow, the beauty of the church and the music seemed to pull life to- 
gether again for me. I have felt this again and again. I want to be 
a member of your church.” 

Surely when a church can thus minister to those “that labor and 
are heavy laden,” it ministers something of the spirit of Christ. 
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TO OUR VISITORS 
By 
Hucu Tu. MILter, M. A. 


(Reprinting a leaflet describing the Tabernacle Church of Christ, 
Columbus, Indiana) 


HOSE WHO visit this church on dedication day and on other 

occasions, for the first time, have questions to ask. To make sure 

that the answers are given them, this leaflet has been prepared. 

This congregation is a direct successor of one organized in October, 
1829, when the members of Hope Baptist Church gave up their denom- 
inational name and decided to be known thereafter as Christians only, 
taking the New Testament as their rule of faith and practice. The con- 
gregation was then known as the New Hope Church of Christ and 
soon included members from the county seat, Columbus. A frame 
building was erected in town in 1841, and services were alternated be- 
tween New Hope, three miles north of Columbus, and the building on 
Fifth Street. A brick building was erected on Jackson Street in 1852 
and called the Christian Chapel, its cornerstone being preserved in the 
east corridor of our new structure. In 1855, it was decided that the 
Columbus members should be organized into a separate congregation. 
Its sixty members were obtained, in part, by volunteers from the New 
Hope neighborhood who attended services in Columbus for a number 
of years to make sure that the new congregation started off well. 
Among those who served us were the minister, William A. Washburn; 
the elder, “Uncle” Hiram Troutman, and Nelson Troutman, the dea- 
con. In 1878, a new building was erected on Lafayette Avenue, then 
Mechanic Street, during the pastorate of Z. T. Sweeney and was called 
the Tabernacle. On the 1941 cornerstone, the date 1829 indicates the 
organization of the mother church at New Hope. The date 1855 
shows when a separate organization was formed in Columbus. 


In 1937, William G. Irwin and Linnie I. Sweeney purchased the 
block known as Railroad Square, or Commercial Park, from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and presented it to the congregation as a site for a 
new church. The plans for this were prepared by Mr. Eliel Saarinen, 
of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, the world-famous Finnish architect. 
Ground was broken for the new building in August, 1940, by the oldest 
member of the congregation, William A. Abbett, since deceased, and 
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the structure was completed early in May, 1942. Dedication day was 
not marked by solicitation of funds, as has been the case with the pre- 
vious structures, as everything was paid for in full. It was decided to 
build a church home that would stand for perhaps a century and longer, 
and to equip it in the best possible way to meet the problems of the 
people of this troubled era. Those who contributed to the building 
will also do their part to meet the other needs of the community and 
nation and are firmly convinced that this structure is the best invest- 
ment of their lives. 

This congregation has had many ministers, but three of them have 
had notably long pastorates. “Uncle” Joseph Fassett was ordained in 
1824 by the Hope Baptist Church and served the congregation in New 
Hope and Columbus until his death in 1849. Zachary T. Sweeney, 
whose bust may be seen in the east corridor, had a ministry of twenty- 
five years. William Henry Book served the congregation from 1905 
to 1925. The present minister, Thomas K. Smith, came to the con- 
gregation at Easter, 1930. 

The architect and building committee decided in the beginning that, 
as the Disciples of Christ have always discarded human opinions and 
traditions, they should ignore tradition in planning the new structure 
and make it fit the needs and promote the purposes of the Christians 
who were to use it, making it as simple and fundamental architecturally 
as the gospel it proclaims. They have tried to build here a church 
which will interpret the spirit of Christ and of the gospel, and which 
will also promote these ideals and assure their perpetuation among us. 

The east portion contains the church proper and the chapel, where 
services attended by comparatively small audiences will be held. Be- 
low these rooms are the auditorium for social gatherings and entertain- 
ments, the ladies’ lounge, the kitchen, pantry, and heating plant. 

In the bridge which connects the east and west wings will be found 
the church offices and activities room on the first floor, the choir and 
Sunday School classrooms above. In the west wing are the depart- 
mental rooms for beginners, primary, and junior children, with the 
nursery school below the beginners department and the rooms for the 
young people’s classes and meetings below the primary room. 

The reflecting pool and the sunken garden give all the rooms on 
the lower floor full length windows and an outlook that will not distract. 
The tower, which is one hundred sixty-six feet high from the reflecting 
pool, contains chimes and the bell of the old Tabernacle Church. The 
tower ind east wing are wired for sound, and organ music may be 
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broadcast. The two organs were built by the Aeolian-Skinner Com- 
pany and contain more than five thousand pipes. 

The contractor for the new building was Mr. A. C. Wermuth of 
Fort Wayne. The superintendent of construction was Mr. W. A. Mills. 
To these and to all their capable and interested assistants, the congrega- 
tion will be always grateful. 
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A CHURCH THAT DARES TO BE DIFFERENT 
By 


EpwIn R. Errett, D. D. 
Editor of Christian Standard 


(Reprinted from Christian Standard, May 23, 1942) 


HE GRAND new building of Tabernacle Church, Columbus, 
Indiana, is to be dedicated on Lord’s Day, May 31, with P. H. 
Welshimer and R. H. Miller assisting Minister T. K. Smith. 

The property has cost over $750,000 and will be dedicated free 
of debt. 

But the most significant fact about it is the design of the structure 
and particularly the purpose that that design shall definitely express 
the simplicity of our plea and the emphasis we place upon the proclama- 
tion of the revealed Word and upon the ordinances. 

Opinions differ and will differ upon the attractiveness of the struc- 
ture. (The best picture can do no justice to it.) It is definitely 
modernistic in architecture, the product of probably the greatest modern- 
istic architect, Eliel Saarinen. Modernistic architecture proceeds upon 
the principle of discarding the traditional and using only what meets 
the need and expresses sincerely the purpose. Under the spell of the 
traditional, some good people have resented this departure and have 
even gone so far as to say this looks like a tomb or a factory. 

But I dare to say that the reality has not only overcome some preju- 
dice and fear that possessed me but has caught me and thrilled me with 
the glories of our faith. So far it is from being a tomb or from being 
depressive that I should say the dominating note is cheerfulness, faith, 
assurance. 

I urge, first of all, that every interested reader give attention to 
that letter of the building committee to the architect. It is something of 
a classic. May we have more building committees with such a con- 
science and such ability to express it. 

Mr. Saarinen took the committee seriously and he spent weeks 
and months mastering the genius of our plea and, therefore, the mean- 
ing and history of the primitive church. 

The dominant note in the resulting structure is the note of procla- 
mation of a revealed faith, which is in this building proclaimed, taught, 
memorialized, symbolized and expressed in praise. 
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In the great worship room all this is nobly asserted, first of all, in 
the uniquely illuminated cross on the front wall of the room. By a 
hidden window the east light is thrown upon the huge cross in such 
fashion as to speak with no uncertain sound the fact that the resurrec- 
tion glorifies the cross. This, in turn, illuminates the beautiful, but 
simple baptistry below and the noble and yet simple communion table 
made central to the whole assembly. 

The whole room has vastness, but simplicity and brightness with 
a white finish and long windows. This in place of the gloomy, mys- 
terious, mystical Gothic that leaves man only “searching for God.” 

Supporting all this with wonderful beauty and power is a great 
tapestry on the right wall portraying the sermon on the mount as the 
proclamation of the supreme and ineffable divine standard of life 
illuminating the simplest of workmen and blessing the humblest of 
creatures. Here again the note is proclamation and faith and happi- 
ness and vastness. Then a glorious organ, certainly one of the greatest 
in the nation, and acoustics worked out to perfection make the latest 
science give tribute to proclamation and praise of the gospel. 

All over the building this same note runs. Everywhere there is 
happiness expressed in strong, but tasty, use of color and especially in 
the enthusiastic appreciation of wood. The screen of the great organ 
and likewise the screen on the front wall of the chapel are made of a 
network of blocks of wood whose apparent—but only apparent—lack of 
pattern proves effective in creating serenity by simplicity. 

Before we leave the great worship room we take note of cheerful 
quality contributed by the light woodwork in the fumed oak pews and 
the brilliant device of the light in the ceiling scientifically designed to 
floodlight every part and yet scattered with such apparent lack of order 
as to give the glorious effect of a starry sky. 

With a broad hallway at the side, the Tabernacle is specially served 
with reference to its plan for having the worship service preliminary 
to the class period every Lord’s Day. Through this hallway pupils 
pass quickly by a bridge section, as it were, to the educational building 
upon the opposite side of the garden and pool. All the educational and 
social and other activity of the congregation is made to cluster around 
this sunken garden and by special use of, latest devices it is provided 
that the beautiful women’s reception room and the sunken terrace and 
garden, the balcony and the covered loggia may be utilized most effec- 
tively for outdoor services in the summer season. 

A glorious auditorium with picture screen and stage is effectively 
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convertible into a delightful dining hall. Here, too, utilization of the 
latest scientific knowledge and devices calls for admiration. 

But in the educational plant, particularly, we glory in the note of 
cheer and of care for comfort and for training. Everywhere we thrill 
to the discovery of beautiful grain in various woods. Everywhere, too, 
there is variety. Christian worship and instruction is not to become 
dull from monotony—that seems to be the thought. Here is the door 
to the senior high boys class; it is lettered in one color. There is the 
senior high girls, but lettered in another color which color also is 
carried in narrow molding around the door frame of beautiful natural 
grain. 

We go into the primary department. On one side full windows 
look to the west through trees. On the other there is the similitude of 
the siding of a white house in which the different doors are in strong, 
but various colors—doors into classrooms fully equipped and with one 
side devoted wholly to windows looking out upon the sunken garden 
and drapes of course texture but strong markings of primary colors. 

In the beginners department unusual manifestation of thoughtful- 
ness for the convenience, the needs and capacities of the preschool child 
appear, notably special arrangement for a separate alcove for conveni- 
ent care of the unhappy function of putting on the outdoor wraps. Even 
the drawers of the cabinet for supplies are made easy for children to 
open and close. 

A special cozy corner with fireplace and a fully equipped kitchen 
is devoted to the young people. 

The same foresight and skill has gone into the equipment of rooms 
for the choirs and choirmaster and particularly refreshing is the care 
devoted to tasty dressing rooms for the baptistry. 

The grills for heating systems or to cover sky lights are as varied 
as a fertile mind could make them. The widths of planks that make a 
wall are varied with a haphazardness that has been meticulously de- 
signed. Decorative features are nowhere exactly repeated. The end of 
one pew only bears a carving of the Jerusalem cross, the same design 
that appears in brick work on front corner of the east wall and the mo- 
tif of the beautiful brick grill work in the tower. Always one is coming 
with surprise on something special and alone. It is stimulating to 
thought, therefore it adds to the note of cheer and of effort and of hope. 

And in the end we come back to simplicity. It is positive, definite, 
earnest proclamation of that which begins in a simple faith in One who 
died and rose again and gave a life that is to be proclaimed and lived and 
that fruits in unlimited beauty and happiness. 
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SAARINEN’S TRIUMPH 
By 


FREDERICK D. KersHner, LL. D. 
Dean of the School of Religion, Butler University 


(Reprinted from “As I Think on These Things” in The Christian 
Evangelist, June 4, 1942) 


T THE close of a turbulent, hurried, and hectic day made up of 
addresses, hospital calls, and other details of the ordinary min- 
ister’s life, we found ourselves in the sanctuary of the new 

Saarinen-built Tabernacle Church of Christ, in Columbus, Indiana. 

Saarinen is generally regarded as one of the world’s greatest architects 

now living. This was his first supreme effort in the direction of 

ecclesiastical expression. In many respects, it is likely to remain the 
climax of his career. 

Finnish-born with Reformation ancestry, he was intrigued with 
the idea of producing a cathedral which should embody the faith of 
the early Christian community before it took over the Norse, and more 
or less pagan aspirations which are expressed in the Gothic. Hence, 
he set himself the task of creating a building such as Peter, and James, 
or John would have liked to possess if they could have worshiped in 
it, instead of the woods, or the catacombs. Saarinen did not believe that 
they would have wanted a strictly Gothic cathedral, if they could have 
had it. After all, they were Jews, and Jewish architecture is not, and 
never was Gothic. Peter on this basis would have preferred something 
which suggested the temple of Herod, or the earlier one of Solomon, 
rather than a Gothic minster. Moreover, there were certain historical 
facts in the history of Christ himself which his followers would cer- 
tainly want to preserve, particularly the supreme tragedy of the pas- 
sion and crucifixion. 

How did the Finnish architect carry out his dream? We found 
the answer in the first evening service ever held in this sanctuary. The 
effect produced upon the worshipers doubtless varied. We can record 
only our views. The first thing that impressed us was the domin- 
ance of the building itself over all human beings within it. Men and 
women seemed like gnomes or elves or prehistoric insects crawling be- 
neath the giant canopy of stars which the light effects in the ceiling 
produced. The long slender windows not arched like the Gothic, but 
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flat at the top like the Hebrew faced the low squat entrances to the left 
aisle while in front the almost gigantic flight of steps leading up to the 
pulpit gave one the impression of Pilate’s judgment hall and we half 
expected the Roman governor to emerge from the gloom of centuries 
and take his place on the judgment seat to pass sentence on his prisoner. 
The impression was hightened by the huge rugged cross on the rear 
wall to which everything else seemed to point. With this background 
the strains of the organ almost screamed out the tragic cries which two 
thousand years ago echoed on the Via Dolorosa as Simon bore the cross 
which the Savior of the world could not support. Saarinen has thus 
created a perpetual Mass far more effective and soul-piercing than any 
drama carried out by human actors alone. 

What will be history’s final verdict on this stupendous achieve- 
ment? No one can say but we at least are sure that it will attract pil- 
grims in ever larger numbers from all parts of the world who will go 
away from this place different people from what they were when they 
entered. 

One word more. The Disciples have stood for the restoration of 
the early church and its teachings. By a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances the first notable contribution they have made to the uni- 
versal field of art turns out to be the epoch-making and truly primi- 
tive Christian cathedral. 
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TABERNACLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
CoL_umBus, INDIANA 


By 
T. K. Smirn, D. D. 


HE NEW church home of the Tabernacle Church of Christ is 
a mighty monument to a great faith—a faith that dared to break 
tradition and blaze new trails in expressing through architecture 

the religious aims and spiritual aspirations of the congregation which 
it houses. It is so entirely different, so completely unique, and yet so 
impressive in its purposeful, creative design that its name has reached 
across the nation and into many other parts of the world. It was to 
be expected, however, that it would become nation-wide news when 
it was learned that a definitely modernistic church covering an entire 
city block and costing seven hundred thousand dollars was being built 
in the typical, small midwestern town of Columbus, Indiana. 

It is not the modernistic design alone, however, that sets the build- 
ing apart and marks it as distinctive. Other features such as the 
campanile, the reflecting pool and the sunken garden, around which the 
building is planned in complete unity and perfect balance, make an 
equally dramatic and important contribution as the building is con- 
sidered from the exterior. 

The church is divided into four major features. There are two 
huge wings, the east wing containing the church proper, the chapel and 
the auditorium, and the west wing containing a portion of the Bible 
School. The offices and the remaining portion of the school are con- 
tained in the two upper floors of the “bridge’’ which connects: the two 
wings. The lower part of the connecting bridge is formed into an open 
loggia-like feature. On one side of the massive columned loggia is the 
large reflecting pool and on the other side is the garden. This whole 
area is eight feet below the level of the street with added privacy being 
given by a wall that borders the garden and the pool. Designed to take 
full advantage of the inspiration of this sunken area, almost every room 
in the building looks out on its influential beauty. 

Then there is the tower, or campanile, for it is a separate unit de- 
tached from the church proper. Its square straight formed brick- 
walled body rises in an unbroken line one hundred and sixty-six feet 
from the level of the pool which laps against its base. At the top of the 
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tower the walls open into a lace-like pattern of perforated brick which 
forms a sounding chamber, from which can be broadcast organ chimes, 
organ music, or the voices of the choir. None of the majestic beauty 
of this most commanding feature is lost when night falls, since a bril- 
liant yet indirect lighting system is effectively arranged behind the 
perforated pattern of the sounding chamber and the narrow strip of 
perforated brick of the same design which extends almost the full 
length of the tower. os 

Regardless of travel restriction, visitors have come from far and 
wide, some thirty thousand having registered from practically every 
state in the union and from fourteen foreign countries since the day of — 
dedication, May 31, 1942. While most of these folk have been in- 
terested largely by the character and the extent of the publicity given 
the building, it has become a mecca for lovers of architecture who 
recognize it as an architectural triumph—one of the world’s great 
masterpieces. 

It is significant that almost universal approval has been given the 
completed structure. Sensing the possible challenge to an architecture 
that has remained imitative for the last two centuries, Time magazine 
breaks away from its descriptive treatment of the church to exclaim 
prophetically, ‘‘Perhaps its sheer one hundred and sixty-six foot tower 
will beacon religious architecture back into the advancing stream of 
history.” 

To appreciate all this fully one must understand what the congre- 
gation wished to achieve in their new church home. The building com- 
mittee in writing to the architect reveals quite clearly the purpose of 
the building : 


. . . We attach much importance to our effort to preach and to 
practice primitive Christianity and nothing else, for we believe that in 
it lies the hope of the world. The progress of Christian unity is still 
greatly retarded not only by divisions among Christians, but also by 
failure to put into practice Christ’s teachings. 

“There are a few elements in our belief which we would like to 
have emphasized in the church. Because the gospel of Christ’s death, 
burial and resurrection lies at the heart of our faith we would like to 
have it illustrated in some way in the architecture of the building. We 
worship together on Sunday because Christ was raised from the dead 
on the first day of the week and, in our church, we want every wor- 
shiper to be reminded of his victory over death. Since the act of bap- 
tism depicts his death, burial and resurrection, may not the baptistry it- 
self suggest to all who are baptized that they are being buried with their 
Lord and that from baptism they rise to walk in newness of life? The 
New Testament tells us that the disciples met on the first day of the 
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week to break bread. As the communion service was the central fea- 
ture of the original service we hope that the communion table will oc- 
cupy a place of prominence, in no sense detached, but rather expressing 
the intimate relationship between the Master and his disciples . . . 

“And here is your problem. We are asking you to build a church 
which will interpret the spirit of Christ and of the gospel and which will 
also promote these ideals and assure their perpetuation among us. . . 

“We believe that a church building can be created which will sur- 
round us in our worship with Christian feeling and which will produce 
in us and in our descendants a Christian consciousness that will be hard 
to lose. It should be built to last a long time. As there is permanence 
in our faith, so should there be permanence in our church house. There 
is more reason for permanent construction than the reduction of up- 
keep. Great buildings dominate and influence the lives of all who live 
near them. A church which embodies and illustrates the truths of 
Christianity should be a monument in which the affection and aspira- 
tion of many generations of Christians are centered. That is why we 
choose to spend our money in this way. We want our labor, in the form 
of this building, to continue to influence the lives of our children and 
of theirs, to remind those who pass of Christ and to renew his spirit 
among us. So now you see why we want our new church and what 
sort of a church we want you to build.” 


There was no traditional architectural style that could be success- 
fully employed to express such a purpose. For generations the basic 
pattern of church structure has remained practically unchanged. At 
best the recent designs have been re-creations of traditional styles. 
None of these could fully express the grandeur and yet the simplicity 
of Christian faith unencumbered by human creeds and human symbol- 
ism. The only alternative was to find an architect whose creative 
genius would make possible the realization of such an expressive build- 
ing. This was accomplished when Eliel Saarinen, often spoken of as 
“Europe’s most famous modern architect” and certainly one of the 
greatest architects here in America, consented to accept this assignment. 

Mr. Saarinen spent much time in the study of the primitive church 
and acquainted himself thoroughly with the genius of the position and 
plea of the Church of Christ. When the plans were presented to the 
church, his thorough understanding of the requirements was expressed 
in his letter to the building committee, “Our endeavor has been to design 
not a mere church, but a church expressing the religious aims of your 
congregation. Indeed, it is essential to establish such a true relationship 
between the people themselves and the design of their church.” 

As a result the building throughout definitely portrays the sim- 
plicity of the New Testament church and true expression is given to 
the emphasis placed upon the proclamation of the revealed word of 
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God and upon the ordinances. Every vestige of human symbolism 
has been removed and there is not a trace of artificial ornamentation— 
only the symbols of Christ’s death and resurrection found in the divinely 
appointed baptism and Lord’s Supper. Thus, in the freedom of its 
simplicity and dignity, the spirit is liberated from the limitations of 
purely physical mediation to touch directly the spirit of God. 

All of this is grandly and beautifully expressed in the sanctuary. 
Although the fundamental message of the church is the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, too little emphasis has been given to his resur- 
rection. The dimly lighted, mystical Gothic focuses upon the death of 
the Master but the wonder and glory of the triumph over death is neg- 
lected, thus tending to create a sense of frustration and defeat, leaving 
man still groping for the Lord of life. 

Not so here. The room is filled with warmth and light, with a 
white finish and long windows reaching from the floor the full hight 
of the wall, letting the soft western light flood the vast high-ceilinged 
room with a shining glory, filling it with the joy and gladness of a 
great unconquerable faith. 

On the front wall high and lifted up is a cross—but a glorified 
cross. It is a cross of death, but also a cross of triumph, for from a 
huge, concealed east window the sunlight streams across the wall and 
plays upon the cross in such a way that it becomes radiant with the mes- 
sage of the resurrection, “I was dead, and behold, I am alive forever- 
more.” 

Beneath the cross and sharing in its focal interest is the simply 
designed baptistry. And in the center of the chancel, occupying a 
prominent position in keeping with the significance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, is the communion table. 

On the right wall of the chancel and reaching from the choir seats 
to the ceiling, is a great tapestry filled with color and beauty, depicting 
the sermon on the mount and thus symbolically supporting the message 
of the ordinances and the cross with the ethical and spiritual teaching 
of the Master. 

Just across the chancel is the organ, certainly one of the finest in 
America. Screening the organ, is a network of blocks of light, natural 
colored wood, that makes a most effective design combining simplicity 
with beauty. 

By ingeniously putting the seating area off balance most of the 
congregation are almost directly in front of the pulpit, which is on the 
left side of the chancel. Thus, the architectural ideal of planning the 
chancel has been attained. All appointments are central to the assembly 
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and can in turn receive naturally without competing distraction the en- 
tire attention of the congregation. | 

The chapel is equally conducive to worship and is one of the most 
attractive rooms in the building. The woodwork both in the pews and 
the block designed paneling which covers the entire front wall is natural 
chestnut. The arrangement of the baptistry, communion table, pulpit 
and organ is quite similar to that of the sanctuary. 

The educational department of the church is so completely equipped 
that it would be difficult to find one necessary detail that has been 
neglected in planning for the training and comfort of the pupil. Light, 
color and variety in design and equipment of each department and room 
create an atmosphere of good cheer. In every room at least one entire 
side is glass and in many rooms two sides are so constructed. There 
is a touch of color in nearly all the rooms, and since variety is required 
to prevent monotony that dulls the edge of sustained interest, each room 
has a different color scheme found in the lettering on the door, giving 
the name of the class, and on the molding around the door frame or the 
door itself, in the draperies, and in the beautifully grained wood which 
has a light, natural finish. 

The plan of variety, however, is maintained throughout the church 
from the nursery to the adult department and from one wing to the 
other. There is little duplication of decorative patterns, and one is 
constantly discovering something delightfully different. 

The same thoughtfulness and skill is found in the planning of the 
offices, where there is a perfect blending of utility, comfort and charm. 
The pastor’s suite consists of a study, a reception room, a bath and a 
wardrobe, and has direct connection with the chancel. The choir- 
master’s study, equipped with piano and music files, adjoins the re- 
hearsal and robing rooms of the choir and is also conveniently near the 
chancel. The general office of the church is a thoroughly equipped 
workshop. Adjoining it is the library which can be supervised by 
the office. 

To illustrate further the consideration given to every department 
of the church life, we turn to a suite of rooms designed especially for 
the women who like to quilt and to sew. Besides the work room there is 
a kitchenet for their teas, a lounge, and a storage space for their 
equipment. 

Recognizing the need of an effective program of social fellowship 
in modern church life, the building was planned to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements in this field. Beneath the sanctuary is a large, beauti- 
fully appointed auditorium designed for many purposes. It contains 
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a spacious stage with a number of dressing and makeup rooms ad- 
joining. This can be used for lectures, plays, children’s exercises, re- 
ligious moving pictures, etcetera, and yet can be converted effectively 
into a most attractive dining room. Adjoining is the kitchen com- 
pletely furnished in every detail with the most modern equipment. 

Opening out on the garden from the east wing is the reception 
room and from the west wing is the young people’s room. While both 
have adequate facilities for recreational purposes, their proximity to 
the garden, the pool and the loggia make it possible to enjoy many out- 
of-door activities. 

And thus in brick, concrete and stone a spiritual ideal has been in- 
carnated. The truths of the gospel, the assurance of Christian faith, 
and the winsomeness of Christ’s spirit are wonderfully illustrated in 
the strength, simplicity and beauty of this building. Indeed a great 
faith has built a great church to dominate the lives of all who come 
under its influence. 
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PEACHTREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL IN STONE AND GLASS 


By 
Rosert W. Burns, D. D. 


N THE AGE that created the Gothic church, it was the poor men’s 
Bible. Manuscripts were few and expensive. Nobody of meager 
income had a book of any kind. Even among the nobility only a 

small proportion could read the Bible in the original languages or in the 

Latin versions. The Bible itself was a closed book and its real mes- 

sage was largely unknown in nominally Christian Europe. 

The Gothic style of architecture arose as an effort to carry the 
message of Christianity to the whole population. Here in the 


“Storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light” 
were portrayed the glorious truths of the gospel in ways that the simplest 
people could grasp. 

In Peachtree Christian Church the Gothic style has been adapted 
deliberately to the ideals of the religious movement of which we are 
a part. 

The third and last of the great creative periods in English Gothic 
was chosen as the general form. Our Brotherhood roots back in Brit- 
ish rather than continental European heritage. One of the distinguish- 
ing features of this fifteenth century Gothic is in the enormous win- 
dows which occupy more than three-fourths of all the wall space, creat- 
ing thereby an atmosphere of light rather than darkness in the sanctuary. 

The most radical change was in the arrangement of the chancel. 
In the traditional Gothic, the altar is as far removed from the wor- 
shiping congregation as possible. Such a place is obviously unsuited 
to our practice of the weekly observance of the holy communion. In 
front of such an altar, the minister stood between the people and the 
symbols of God’s living presence. 

The custom of the church during its first centuries was for the 
pastor to stand behind the altar just as our ministers now do. This 
earliest practice is preserved in St. Peter’s and St. John’s Lateran 
churches in Rome where the Pope celebrates the Eucharist at the altar 
in the same position as is customary among us. 
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In Peachtree Church the altar was brought forward as close as 
possible to the congregation. Ample space was provided for the elders 
and deacons who participate. By using white marble for the altar and 
floor of the chancel an impression was created which increased the 
power of the altar as the focal center of the sanctuary. 

Just above the altar we have the baptistry with its rich symbolism 
of the resurrection of Christ, joining the altar which is a memorial to 
Christ’s death with the dramatic power of the Easter experience. Still 
above that rises the chancel window, a representation of the ascension 
of our Lord in which he claims “all authority . . . in heaven and on 
earth.” 

Here are the aids to a complete experience of worship. As our 
members gather in the sanctuary we have eliminated the noisy, disturb- 
ing gossip and with quiet reverence they are seated. Inevitably their 
eyes look at the altar and they have been taught to remember the life 
and death of Christ. Each Sunday they pick out one incident or saying 
of Christ and begin their share in the service of worship by remember- 
ing that definite act or truth. Then they see in the cross upon the altar 
a reminder that he died for us and each thinks of the saving power of 
that suffering love. 

Next they look at the painting in the baptistry of the recognition 
on the first Easter in the humble home at Emmaus where the disciples 
knew their Lord as the bread was broken. Even so we are to recognize 
his presence at church each Sunday. Not just the resurrection of the 
long ago is remembered, but the new life we have received is strength- 
ened out of such meditation. 

And then our eyes rise to the ascension and we acknowledge him 
to be the Lord of our lives. He has authority over us. We are waiting 
to receive from him that which our souls need. 

Through the years this has had its influence, usually unconscious, 
upon the members of our flock. I have had the privilege of watching 
souls grow into the inner loveliness which corresponds to the form and 
beauty of these symbols. There is power in the Gothic which can be 
adapted to our church life. 

The detailed description of our windows would take far more space 
than this article permits. We have received through the labors of Mr. 
William Glasby, late of Horsham, Sussex, England, one of the greatest 
treasuries of stained glass in existence. Beginning on the east they 
show the start of Christ’s life in Bethlehem and the events of his min- 
istry. The last two windows on the right have not yet been installed. 
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They will set forth the origins of our movement to reunite the divided 
house of God. 

For fifteen years we have had practical experience in the ef fective- 
ness of Gothic as adapted to a congregation of our people. It is no 
accident that this Gothic church, the only one of its kind in our Brother- 
hood of the deep South, is the fastest growing church in this entire 
section, with more actual immersions every year than any other congre- 
gation of this area, and with a powerful outreach that is lifting the level 
of spiritual life through all this part of the country. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF ARCHITECTURE TO THE 
BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 


By 


STEPHEN E. FisHer, LL. D. 
Minister of the University Place Christian Church, Champaign, Illinois 


HE ALTAR, the sacred place of worship, was the primitive form 
of church. Out in the open, usually on the hilltops, these places of 
worship were fittingly known as “High Places.” ‘The groves 
were God’s first temples.’”’ Then came the Tabernacle, the “Tent of 
Meeting,” set up in the midst of Israel’s camp; later the Temple, more 
durable and beautiful. 

Early Christianity called the church “The House of God.” It 
conceived religion as the life of a great family within a home and 
therefore needing for its worship a large structure where all disciples 
could be assembled, with a clear view of both priest and altar, giving 
the latter the place of honor. So it came about that a distinctive type 
of worship building, noble and exalting, marked those early centuries. 
One must wander among the crumbling stones and within the sacred 
shadows of the great churches of those formative days to know of 
their power, and loveliness, and sincerity of structure. 


“Stone upon stone the medieval builders raise 

To tell of truth and joy and lasting worth. 
Age-old the crumbling stones remain to praise 

Rich depths of meaning in their builders’ faith.” 


Here we discover something of the dignity and beauty which to- 
day’s church architecture may enjoy. 

The modern architect turns the revealing light, both of research 
and of imagination upon these stones of the past and upon the spirit of 
the builders. He finds certain qualities of design which played their 
part in the church of the long ago, and have certain fundamental rela- 
tionships to the church of today and tomorrow. His is a problem, 
major and meaningful, in which a dignity of emotion is to be expressed, 
and an atmosphere of quiet contemplation and consolation is to be 
achieved in terms and with materials consistent with our own day. 

More and more our American church architecture is coming to 
reflect the best of these earlier forms. The intellectual and spiritual 
yearning which supported these trends toward finer, nobler types of 
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building is summed up in President Hadley’s address upon the occasion 
of the laying of the cornerstone of Harkness Hall at Yale in October 
1917. He said: “Of the various means to develop and perpetuate 
the spiritual side of life, beautiful buildings afford one of the most im- 
portant. A monumental building, if really beautiful and glorious, gives 
a visible and permanent object around which life and loyalty can grow, 
and to which tradition and sentiment can attach. Unless our world 
builds new centers of beauty and affection to take the place of the old, 
the twentieth century, in spite of material progress, will be essentially 
poorer than the nineteenth.”’ 


Little wonder the power of this awakening is coming to be reflected 
more and more in the architecture of the modern church. The church 
of the future will retain from the significance of the medieval church 
its orderliness, its solid endeavor toward permanence, its search for 
emotional expression in fitting form and creative beauty. Given these 
elements, the church will come to hold again supreme place in the mind 
and heart of man. 


It is not true that seldom can we find in our communities a church 
that in its structure yields a warm, rich, exquisite sense of life and com- 
fort and strength, if entered for solitary reverie. An array of ornate 
benches, dull as a military column of wooden soldiers—often an empty 
showiness, is all we can find; too seldom “the quiet which is not loneli- 
ness,” the inspiring warmth and dignity of a great sheltering space 
which fills the individual with content, and permits the lonely to be less 
alone. Quiet, unity, expressiveness, will be regained where the “still 
small voice” can speak and be heard. The church of the future in its 
architecture must inspire rather than offend, welcome rather than repel. 


The capacity as well as the desire of people to enjoy the higher 
qualities of beauty and worthwhile meaning in church architecture has 
been underestimated. A humanity distraught by the perplexities of life, 
tired and at times despairing, seeking relief in amusements and diver- 
sions which give no relief, longs for the church to express, once again, 
a visible nobility; beautiful, with a sympathetic understanding of the 
joy of mediation embodied in its every form. Toward such a church, 
men’s footsteps will hasten in happy expectation. Within its sacred 
shadows, where dwell warmth and beauty, quiet, and peace, and a sense 
of exaltation, inspiration for the fain and weary of soul will again be 
found. 
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“Oft have I seen at some Cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, with bowed head, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmur dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 


May I bear a personal testimony? Out of the chaos and uncer- 
tainty and apparent helplessness of finding ourselves homeless because 
of fire, we have been led into possession of a new church building 
which, in modest measure, approximates the building described. We are 
indebted to our Board of Church Extension and its advisory architect 
for the leadership which has made the achievement possible. 

Today, after seven years of occupancy of our modern Gothic 
church home, we take inventory. What are some of the results? Have 
our people felt at home? Have they been happy in the radical change of 
environment from the old, popular type of “assembly hall,” to the dig- 
nified, beautiful surroundings afforded in a Gothic structure? Has the 
new building proved warm and hospitable in its appeal? My answer is 
an enthusiastic affirmative. I have yet to hear the first word of nega- 
tive criticism, or of yearning for the old. 

Recently a visiting building committee asked: “Do you find this 
type of architecture tending toward formality and coldness, particularly 
with your young people?” Another member of the committee re- 
sponded to the question of their spokesman: “I think we have the 
answer to that question in the throng of young life we saw sharing in 
the worship of this morning hour.” I may add that not a week passes, 
indeed, scarcely a day, that I do not see young people, and older people. 
too, sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs, coming into the church, al- 
ways open, often sitting for considerable periods in quiet, enjoying the 
beauty, and very apparently in worship. 

Is it not generally apparent that certain essential structural and 
material qualities which should possess power to express emotional 
tightness do not commonly exist in our churches to the degree to bring 
the response we seek? Inherent traits of noble meaning were fully 
recognized and expressed in the structure of the medieval church. It 
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possessed a sympathetic understanding for the worshiper’s needs, and 
the power to transmit elements of strength, and comfort, and aspiration. 
In our church of the future these will be embodied more and more and 
architecture will be given opportunity to nobly express the most vital, 
helpful, enduring things of life. 

As the church of tomorrow shall stand, lofty and exalting, above 
the city’s streets, so shall its witness stand above the ebb and flow of 
the city’s life, consecrating, uplifting, guiding. There are central homes 
of the city’s government, of its merchandise, and art, and learning; 
let the church be the central home of the city’s soul. Here its citizens 
will see the beauty and hear the laws of that city whose builder and 
maker is God—that city which must even come down from heaven to 
transform the cities of our earth. As men pass to and fro and mark the 
earnest, hospitable appeal of such majestic structure on the city’s street, 
surely in the minds of these the ancient words will come back again: 
“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” 
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THE NATIONAL CITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


An ENpDURING WITNESS 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life’ 


Furnished by 


J. WarreEN Hastinocs, Pu. D. 


N THOMAS CIRCLE high above busy downtown Washing- 
ton the National City Christian Church is set as on a candle 
stand, where its light will be shed unto the multitudes who pass 

its doors. To the nations of the world, to the hurrying crowds that 
come and go, its witness will be borne day and night, year unto year, 
until perchance all may one day come to understand, and to glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. 


As a symbol of faith in the abounding love and power of God, as 
a contribution to the adequate expression of the religious life and aspira- 
tions of our country, as a pulpit for the spreading of the gospel, and a 
place for the worship and work of God’s people, this church was erected 
by the brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ. The site cost $350,000; 
the building and furnishings cost $685,000. 

The church was designed by John Russell Pope after the American 
Classic style of architecture, and is one of the finest examples of that 
style. This is in keeping with the general architectural scheme of 
government and other monumental buildings in the city of Washing- 
ton, and conforms with the recommendation of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion of the capital city. The architect studied the history of our people 
and made such adaptations of this style as give the building distinction 
and render it accordant with our traditions and mode of worship. 


The exterior of the building is faced with Indiana limestone, and 
this stone is used also for the tower, the steps, and the approaches. Ten 
massive Ionic columns, thirty-four feet in hight, form the classic portico 
at the base of the tower. The graceful tower rises 176 feet above the 
street and is surmounted by a gilded finial 24 feet high. The tower is 
a landmark from all parts of the city. 

The sanctuary is entered through a spacious narthex, above which 


is a small balcony, augmenting the seating capacity of the sanctuary 
itself, 


The nave of the church is formed of three sweeping arches sup- 
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ported by Doric columns and terminating in the great chancel arch. A 
wainscot of beautifully matched St. Genevieve marble extends around 
the room. The flat ceiling 40 feet above the floor is richly coffered and 
ornamented with large rosettes against the blue. The walls and ceiling 
surfaces are of plaster, the walls being specially treated for acoustical 
purposes. The floor is carpeted in blue. 

Within the lateral arches are tall, circular-headed windows. Two 
of these, in the center on either side, are rich memorial windows. One 
is symbolic of Christian Unity and is dedicated to the memory of Fred- 
erick D. Power, for thirty-five years the beloved minister and leader 
of the Vermont Avenue congregation which is now the congregation 
worshiping in this sanctuary. The center medallion of this window 
shows a representation of Jesus as The Good Shepherd. Above are 
The Hand of God and The Dove, symbolic of the Holy Spirit. The 
other memorial window is symbolic of The Christian Home and is 
dedicated to the memory of Mrs. R. A. Long. The design represents 
The Christian Mother with the open Bible upon her knee, giving re- 
ligious instruction to her children grouped about her. The remaining 
windows are temporarily filled with American cathedral glass known as 
marine antique. 

The chancel is semicircular, under a half-dome supported by four 
great columns of St. Genevieve marble. The floor is of terrazzo and in 
the center is inlaid a large cross, Alisee Patee. The communion table 
occupies the central place in the chancel. The wide center panel of the 
front contains a carving of The Lamb of God, with the triumphant 
Banner of Victory upon the Book of the Seven Seals. Other panels 
contain carvings of the Wheat and Grape motifs, symbols of the bread 
and wine of the communion. On the frieze above the panels is the 
mscription “This Do in Remembrance of Me.” 

Forming a background for the communion table and. concealing 
the organ console is a beautifully carved walnut screen bearing in 
sculptured wood a reproduction of Leonardo de Vinci’s “The Last 
Supper,” a high achievement of Alois Lang, nephew of Oberammergau’s 
most celebrated participant in the Passion Play. A richly carved canopy 
conceals the lights which illuminate the panel. A sculptured cross sur- 
mounts the console screen. Both the canopy and the cross are the work 
of Alois Lang. 

At the right side of the chancel is the baptistry. It is fashioned 
of Italian Cremo marble with panels of St. Genevieve marble. The 
panels bear carvings of The Bursting Pomegranate symbolic of the 
Resurrection; The Ark and The Dove with olive branch symbolic of 
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Salvation as proclaimed by the church. These symbols are copied from 
those found in the ancient catacombs of Rome. From the baptistry 
a short flight of marble steps leads into the baptismal chapel through 
a marble arch, “The Door of Resurrection,” above which is a large 
disc depicting The Descending Dove, symbolic of the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The baptismal chapel, a unique feature of the church, is entered 
from a hallway opposite the robing rooms. It is a place for quiet and 
meditation where those coming for baptism will be instructed by the 
minister concerning the sacred experience upon which they are enter- 
ing. The chapel has a terrazzo floor, with marble base, plaster walls, 
and a groined plaster ceiling. The chapel is furnished with walnut 
altar table and pews. On the altar table are an open Bible and candles. 
Against the reredos screen of blue is a lighted cross. Fresh flowers 
are placed on the altar table each Sunday. 

The beautiful octagonal pulpit is a memorial in recognition of the 
ministry of Dr. Earle Wilfley, who for twenty-one years served as 
pastor of this congregation. He urged the ideal of a noble and repre- 
sentative Christian church in the nation’s capital. Responding to his 
zeal the brotherhood of Disciples of Christ caught the vision and 
realized it in the erection of the National City Christian Church. The 
pulpit is located at the left side of the chancel. It is built of the same 
marbles as the baptistry, with which it is symmetrical. A beautifully 
formed cross is inlaid in the front of the pulpit. The pilasters are beau- 
tifully designed with classic lines and ornamentation. The book rest 
is fitted with a velvet cushion, adorned with fringe and tassels, on 
which the Bible lies. The beautiful bronze tablet, dedicating the mem- 
orial to Dr. Wilfley is on one of the great columns in the great chancel 
immediately back of the pulpit. 

Adjacent to the pulpit on the side wall above the niche is found a 
large plaque containing the seven-branched candlestick, symbolic of 
the church. At the rear of the chancel is the semicircular choir. The 
stalls are arranged in individual seats. On the panels of the choir rail- 
ing are carved representations of musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible. 

The organ chamber, at the extreme rear of the choir, is concealed by 
rich draperies of blue and gold which bear a symbol of the crowned, 
triumphant Christ and the monogram I. H. S.—‘“Jesus, Savior of 
Men.” The Great Organ, a six manual Skinner organ, was built espe- 
cially for this church. In the tower of the church is an excellent set of 
chimes of twenty-five notes. The chimes can be played from the organ 
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or operated from a mechanical box. The chimes are equipped with 
Westminster Chimes which are automatically controlled. 

The foyer, which is appropriately called “The Hall of Welcome” 
has in it a beautiful Italian Cremo marble reading desk, with panels of 
St. Genevieve Golden Weined marble. On a marble desk is an espe- 
cially designed registration book for all visitors. Besides the sanctuary, 
the building contains a choir and assembly room and offices for the 
secretary and the treasurer. 

The church structure is the main unit of the building group con- 
templated. On the property, which has already been provided, will be 
built an educational building and prayer chapel. In the meantime the 
old Vermont Avenue church building and several annexes supply the 
educational and social needs of the church and its many and varied 
activities. This means that the local congregation worshiping in the 
National City Church must carry an exceptionally heavy burden in the 
expensive operation and upkeep, such as the heating, lighting and re- 
pairing of the many buildings involved. The unusual opportunities 
for service are severely handicapped because of lack of an educational 
building and a place for social meetings. 

There is a debt of $335,00 on the main building which should be 


cared for before completing the entire group of buildings. During 
1939 gifts from individuals and organizations in our Brotherhood made 
possible a reduction of $198,650 on the indebtedness. The remaining 
debt must be liquidated in the same way through gifts and offerings 
of churches and individuals. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue DivinE-HuMAN Encounter. By Emil Brunner. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 202 pages. Price: $2.50. 


This series of lectures, which was delivered by Emil Brunner be- 
fore the University of Upsala in the fall of 1937, is one of the most 
notable theological contributions of the past decade. Dr. Brunner has 
clarified his dogmatic position in these addresses, and they will be read 
with profound interest by his admirers and disciples throughout the 
world. The emphasis in the book is upon two Greek words, agape and 
pistis, the former as representing the divine nature and the latter as 
expressing man’s duty and responsibility. God’s love is absolute and 
flows normally from his nature, while it is likewise of the very essence 
of man’s true being and destiny to respond gladly and wholeheartedly 
through the attitude of faith. The all-important fact of life, as the title 
of the book indicates, is the moment of the ““Divine-Human Encounter,” 
when God meets man face to face, and man freely and gladly surrenders 
to him. Two things are stressed in the volume over and over again. 
The one is the divine sovereignty, and the other is human freedom. The 
complete juxtaposition of these apparently opposing principles is per- 
haps the most striking feature of Brunner’s theology. There is some- 
thing profoundly appealing about the manner in which the Swiss thinker 
preserves the dignity and significance of man, while at the same time 
maintaining, without the slightest declension, the absolute power and 
authority of God. Brunner is a dynamic theologian who has no sym- 
pathy with what is sometimes styled Protestant Scholasticism or, as he 
puts it, “the older orthodoxy,” the dry-as-dust intellectual speculations 
of the period which followed the Reformation in Germany. On the 
contrary, he understands that true theology must be personal and vi- 
brant with the manifestation of the divine life. There is a touch of 
Bergson in certain passages, but the resemblance is more in the empha- 
sis upon life as contrasted with sheer ratiocination than in anything else. 
Brunner is a bold and original thinker who never hedges and who 
thinks his propositions through with absolute clarity and precision. 


Tue Cuurcu oF THE New TESTAMENT. By C. J. Sharp. The 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 128 pages. 
Price: $0.50. 

No person now living is better qualified to write an interpretation 
of Christian doctrine for the communion with which he is associated 
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than is the author of this volume. Not only is he thoroughly familiar 
with all the principles involved, but he has had such wide experience 
in the practical presentation of Christian truth that he knows how to 
present the subject in the most simple and thoroughly understandable 
form. This book is not a miniature systematic theology nor is it a mod- 
ernized Westminster catechism, but it serves the same purpose. It 
gives a complete outline of essential Christian doctrine as we find it 
in the New Testament, and it makes this teaching available for even 
the most untutored member of the local congregation. Some of the 
subjects discussed are “The Relation of the Gospels to the Church,” 
“Faith and Its Place in the Church,” “Repentance as Taught and Prac- 
ticed in the New Testament Church,” “Confession of Faith in Christ,” 
“Baptism and the Church.” It would be difficult to find clearer, more 
direct and straight-forward treatment of these all-important topics than 
that which is presented in this brief but attractively written text. The 
author is to be congratulated upon this new formulation of ancient truth, 
which is especially needed in a period of moral, spiritual and material 
crisis like the present. 


THE War Acainst Gop. Edited and with Introduction by Carl Car- 
mer. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 246 


pages. Price: $2.75. 


This book is a somewhat encyclopedic analysis of the war which 
the Nazi authorities are carrying on against organized religion, both in 
and out of the Reich. In addition, the efforts of the Rising Sun in the 
same direction come in for supplementary treatment. It is made abund- 
antly clear that the totalitarian philosophy, as it is interpreted in Berlin 
and Tokyo, involves a repudiation of both Judaism and Christianity, 
and a determined effort to substitute some form of paganism for these 
historic religions. The method of treatment for the establishment of 
this thesis is by citation from numerous authorities, both German and 
Japanese, who are in a position to understand the facts involved. The 
book also contains a number of excellent articles by American religious 
leaders, such as Henry Sloane Coffin, Sherwood Eddy, Bishop William 
G. Manning, Lynn Harold Hough, and many others. Authors and pub- 
licists, like Pearl Buck, Stanley High and Harry Holmes; and states- 
men and administrators, like Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Lord Halifax, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Henry A. Wallace, are likewise represented in 
the volume. There are, moreover, voices from the crowd, like Flight 
Sergeant James L. S. Dunlop, Kees X, Croswell Bowen and an officer 
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in the Fleet Air Arm. The book makes interesting reading and should 
prove an excellent morale builder in these days of crisis. 


ConcERNS OF A Wortp Cuurcu. By George Walker Buckner, Jr. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri. 128 pages. Price: $1.25. 


The author of this book is the genial editor of World Call. He en- 
joys the distinction of being the only member of his communion who 
found it possible to attend the three world conferences of Madras, Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh. Dr. Buckner, in this little volume, has embodied 
something of his own rich experience in pioneering for Christian union 
and has recorded many items of interest and significance which came 
under his observation as the result of the numerous contacts which he 
has been able to establish throughout the world. He has the ecumenical 
point of view, and he is an excellent interpreter of the ecumenical pro- 
gram. This book deals with the various aspects of present-day life as 
viewed in the light of the universal Christian church. Problems of 
nationality and race, of social and economic reform and all the other 
headaches with which our modern civilization abounds are clarified and 
made easier to solve if one approaches them through the ecumenical 
lenses. Perhaps as never before the world is weary of trivialities, le- 
galisms, conventional procedures and all the other things which are 
fundamentally unreal in religion and in life. Dr. Buckner understands 
this fact and writes in harmony with his understanding. He has pro- 
duced a worthwhile and challenging volume which we are sure will be 
used extensively by study classes, and wherever forward-looking groups 
of people are seeking to understand the world in which they live and 
the more important world which lies just ahead of them. It behooves 
the church to set its house in order before the conclusion of the present 
hostilities. The only way to do so is through the study of books like 
this by the rank and file, together with intelligent discussion of the is- 
sues involved. We congratulate Dr. Buckner upon the important con- 
tribution which he has made to this kind of study and discussion. 
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POTPOURRI a litt 
HAPLAIN Kenneth E. Hartman, Smyrna, Tennessee (Th. M., = 
1940) called at the SHANE office on the morning of September 
28, 1943. He reports being kept rather exceptionally busy but or fe 
is grateful for the opportunity for service which his position presents. each 
We are in receipt of the July, 1943, issue of Discipliana, contain- with 
ing, among other things, an article on Anderson’s translation of the ar 
New Testament by John Augustus Williams. 
We have received further personal recollections of Pardee Butler 
by his sister, Mrs. Hastings, through the courtesy of Charles P. Butler has | 
of Effingham, Illinois. We hope to publish this material, together with Colo 
other information, with reference to one of the great pioneer figures fath 
in the early life of America, at some time in the future. both 
The following communication from Allen B. McDiarmid (B. S. L., edge 
1936; A. B., 1937; A. M., 1940) we are sure will be of interest to com 
our readers: 
| I have been rather fortunate in New Zealand, having represented loyal 
; our church in the National Council of Churches and ten other national at th 
: committees. It has been excellent experience. I still retain my place 
; on some of them, although I am finding it increasingly heavy with my isan 
chaplaincy work. I am discovering a church in the midst of the un- pas 
; churched out among the men of the forces. I should like to work neal 
among them all my life. Very soon, I might be sent overseas. I don't "e 
; particularly mind where I am so long as I am among the men. sao 
We send our best greetings to Mr. and Mrs. McDiarmid, and we 
hope to see them when the war is concluded. 
Weare in receipt of three copies of the Christian Faith, edited and of S 
; published by Wilbur J. Powell of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. It is 
: a very attractive and artistic little magazine. liste 
It is also a pleasure to record the receipt of the Pampa Christian find 
: News of Pampa, Texas. Our old friend, Samuel D. McLean (B. S. L., ies 
‘ 1933; B. D., 1935) is the editor of this breezy church publication. ett 
Chaplain Carl S. Ledbetter (M. A., 1940) writes to the following appe 
effect from San Francisco: t. 
ge 
I was called into active service as a Chaplain at Camp Lee, Virginia, 
on May 19, 1941. On October 27, 1941, I was transferred to the Army Tex: 
Transport Service, Brooklyn, New York, for duty as a Transport 
Chaplain. Since then my home post has been changed to New Orleans, sour 
and finally to San Francisco. This is my second ship in the twenty-one read 
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months of transport duty, and at present, I have the honor of being the 
“dean” of Transport Chaplains. I received my captaincy in Trinidad 
a little over a year ago—while I was on one of these long voyages—so 
maybe my promotions come only during long voyages, and maybe I am 
a major now, who knows? 

Attendance at church services is especially gratifying. I hold three 
or four services on Sunday, and preach to several hundred people at 
each service. Each night while we are at sea I hold a Bible study class 
with an average attendance of around twenty, and each morning I con- 
duct a “Morning Devotions” program over the public address system. 
Of course many private conferences are held daily. 


Chaplain W. J. Moore writes us, under date of October 4, that he 
has been transferred from Camp Ripley, Minnesota, to Camp Carson, 
Colorado. He also sends news concerning the death of Mrs. Moore’s 
father, near Kokomo, Indiana. We extend our deepest sympathy to 
both Chaplain and Mrs. Moore. Entirely without Mr. Moore’s knowl- 
edge and consent, we are presenting to our readers a portion of his 
commander’s letter when he was transferred to his new location: 


In closing Camp Ripley I wish to express my appreciation for the 
loyal and faithful service you have rendered during your tour of duty 


at this station. 

I sincerely trust that your next assignment will be pleasant and one 
you may desire, as I am confident that your next Commanding Officer 
can expect to find in you the same loyalty, energy and efficiency that 
you have displayed while stationed under my command. 

With my sincere best wishes for your future success and trusting 
that our paths will cross again somewhere in the near future, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Commanding Officer ) 


There is nothing surprising about such a statement to the readers 
of SHANE, but it is gratifying to be able to record it nonetheless. 

Gerald B. Krueger, who was in school several years ago, has en- 
listed in the regular Army and is now in a camp near Manhattan. He 
finds his work interesting and believes that it will be helpful to him 
when he gets back to the pulpit. The fact that a man has been in uni- 
form and has served as a doughboy will not make his messages any less 
appealing when the war is over. We agree with Mr. Krueger that he 
is getting a good education for later service. 


S. Meade Bailey has been called to the pastorate of the Terrell, 
Texas, Christian Church, and is giving up his work at Chaffee, Mis- 
souri. He sends us a word which we think we should pass on to our 
readers : 
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Just a word of greeting as the new SHANE is at hand, and I find 
myself dropping everything else for it. So I am sure that it takes first 
place among periodicals with me. True, it has a fascination because 
of my own acquaintances I find named therein, and I also prize it, for 
every copy means another in my collection as I have a complete set of 
SHANE, 


Thanks, Mr. Bailey, and our very best wishes for a long and suc- 
cessful pastorate at Terrell. 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones sends the following interesting statement 
concerning our recent article on “Abraham Lincoln and the Disciples” : 


Let me thank you for your monograph on “Abraham Lincoln and 
the Disciples.” It is a good piece of work. I am obliged to discount 
some of the testimony that is used, but it is interesting and it is perfectly 
legitimate to include it. I consider this piece of work you have done as 
a very real contribution to Lincolniana and to the history of the 
Disciples. 

I might say that in my manuscript which is soon to go to the pub- 
lishers, entitled, “I Have Lived with Lincoln,” in my chapter on “Lin- 
coln and Religion,” I include the broadside that Lincoln put out in his 
campaign with Cartwright. I received permission to print this from 
Dr. Pratt before he himself had given it to the public. But, of course, 
my book, some 80,000 words, has been in process a good long while and 
I doubt if it appears before a year, though I expect to have it in the 
publisher’s hands within a month. 

In that book my 10,000 word chapter on “Lincoln and the 
Preachers” is the first bit of research that has been done on that subject. 
I spent more time on that chapter than any other and derived a great deal 
of good out of the investigations I made. Beginning with Jesse Head, 
Methodist preacher who united Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks in 
marriage, and ending with Dr. Phineas Gurley, who prayed as Lincoln’s 
tired spirit took its flight, 1 have brought together about 100 preachers 
who appeared and reappeared in Lincoln’s life, some of them unknown 
and obscure, and others, such as Beecher, Bishop Simpson, and the like, 
renowned. 


All of our readers will want to peruse Dr. Jones’ new volume as 
soon as it appears. The title is especially intriguing although any work 
from his pen would command our attention. It is when he has some- 
thing to say about Lincoln that our mind runs to superlatives. We 
trust that the appearance of this notable work will not be too long 
delayed. 

Most of the SHANE family will remember Grace and Thomas 
Henry, who were with us several years ago. Mr. Henry took his B. D. 
in 1937 and is now minister of the Christian Church at Palestine, Illi- 
nois. Mrs. Henry writes us a letter concerning their work which is: 
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so interesting and typical that we feel we ought to share it, at least in 
part, with our readers: 


We like our church here in Palestine very much. Just now 
Thomas is both teaching and preaching. He is teaching in the place of 
the social studies teacher who left last year at a time when it seemed 
impossible to get another man teacher. Tom filled in then and was re- 
hired this term. They tried to persuade me to teach, too, but did not 
succeed. Till I make an attempt to rear two children, keep a home (help 
is almost a thing of the past), try to do all the work in the study for 
Tom, teach for him whenever he has a funeral or something special 
and “pinch-hit”’ for him in general, it seems to me to be about all I can 
handle and almost my patriotic duty. I do feel that trying to maintain 
a Christian home is about the most patriotic thing any woman can do. 

We have two children now, and if they did not look so much like 
us we would have to swear to the fact that they belonged to us to get 
anyone to believe that they did. They do not look at all alike—a blonde, 
straight-haired girl, and a boy with light curls and big black eyes. They 
are just as different as they look. Martha is as quick as a wink, mis- 
chievous and spunky. Stephen is quiet, very deliberate and as stubborn 
as Balaam’s ass. He is so sensitive that if we just slap his hands a little 
he is heartbroken, but we can whip Martha till it would seem as though 
she could not sit down for a week and it does no good at all. The best 
punishment for her is to send her to bed, for she is deathly afraid she 
will miss something. She is three years old and Stephen is a year and 
a half. We have a board which we mark each night including things 
like being nice to Stephen, obeying her mother, going to bed on time, 
picking up her toys and the like ; if she can mark yes to all the questions 
she gets a gold star. That helps too, also an egg-timer ; that is her clock 
and she is to do things that I tell her before her clock runs down. 
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NATIONAL CITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From top to bottom: Detail of Sanctuary (Chancel), the Main Auditorium 
(Nave), the Foyer, Exterior View of Building. 
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College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Since Butler was first established under the name of Northwestern 
Christian University the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
been the very heart of the institution. Since 1924 three other colleges 
have been added, each being the outgrowth of a department of the 
original Butler College, but responsibility of giving a general and 
liberal education has remained in the College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences. 


Students may major in the various departments in the fields of 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and home economics. In 
cooperation with the College of Education, Liberal Arts students are 
prepared for various teaching positions in our secondary schools. 
Liberal Arts students may qualify for a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
journalism and economics, instruction in which is given in the College 
of Business Administration. 


Another important function of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences is the preparation of students in the various pre-professional 
fields such as pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-medical tech- 
nology, pre-forestry, pre-law, pre-library and pre-engineering. 


The Liberal Arts Department of Religion prepares students for 
admission to the Graduate School of Religion by a thorough four-year 
course with a major in religion and leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 

Two-year courses are also offered which lead to the titles of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sciences. 


For further information inquiries should be addressed to 


THE REGISTRAR, Butler University 


or to the 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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